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The Work of Josef Hoffmann 


N A letter from Vienna which appeared in Archi- 
tecture (London), for July, 1923, and in which 
1 discussed certain aspects of modern Austrian 
architecture, | briefly referred to the work of Josef 
Hoftmann. Since, however, this artist ranks as one of 
the strongest personalities not only among our Austrian 
architects but among the whole of our generation, it 
may be worth while to consider his characteristics in a 
separate article. 

Examples of Hoffmann’s art are to be found in many 
countries besides Austria, but a closer understanding 
of his art can only be gained by considering it at its 
source—that is, Vienna—where his creative power 
originated and developed. Hoffmann is not, indeed, a 
native of Vienna (he was born in Moravia), but he 
came to the Austrian capital at a very early age and 
studied under Hasenauer and Otto Wagner. In the 
letter referred to above, I have also discussed the in- 
fluence of Wagner and of his school of design, point- 
ing out that Hoffmann soon struck out new paths for 
himself. These must form the subject of the present 
article. 

In his twentieth year he left the Academy and 
joined a group of young artists which included the 
architect Olbrich, the craftsman Kolo Moser, the 
painters Klimt, Andri and others—the very group 
which shortly afterwards founded the Viennese Seces- 
sion. One must recall this period at the close of the 
nineties in order to picture what a ver sacrum—which 
was also the name of the periodical founded by this 
group—had burst into blossom all over the country. 
To-day, of course, looking back on the Secession style 
which came into fashion at that time, we rejoice that 
that period, full of storm and stress—a period of 
seeking rather than finding—is past. That period, 
however, saw the foundation by Hoffmann of the 
Viennese Workshops. Though the Viennese W ork- 
shops, of which Hoffmann is the founder and designer 
in chief and the present director, is a manufacturing 


company for the applied arts, it is nevertheless neces- 
sary, in a consideration of Hoffmann’s architectural 
activities, to realize the close connection between his 
great architecture and the easy and harmonious charm 
of a well-ordered life in beautiful surroundings. Hoff- 
mann’s whole craftsmanship springs from the idea of 
its application to architecture; it is closely connected 
with it; it is demanded by it, as it were; and in the 
process of creation the very first design for a house 
—whatever its description—pictures it furnished in 
every detail, provided with a!l the requisite appoint- 
ments, thrilled with all the devices of the craftsman’s 
fancy. Nay, more than this—the author imagines it 
animated with the social life which represents the 
meaning and the purpose of the house. And it is pre- 
cisely this poetic gift which raises him above the status 
of a master builder of the highest technical efficiency 
to that of an artist in the deepest sense of the term. 

Hoffmann came to Vienna at an early age. From 
childhood he had been imbued with the Austrian spirit ; 
it was therefore inevitable that he, a sensitive artist 
who so well understood and so deeply loved this throb- 
bing national life, should readily absorb the Viennese 
tradition. Tradition not in the sense of the Epigoni, 
but of the Viennese, as it had been evolved in the 
course of a century in the city of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms and Mahler. The 
musical genius of this city, who continues singing 
through every disaster which befalls her, is another 
influence which permeates Hoffmann’s buildings. I am 
anxious that the buildings here illustrated should be 
considered from the right point of view: that the ‘‘dif- 
ferent” element in them shall not mislead anyone into 
thinking that it is due to affectation or to a desire 
deliberately to create something unusual. I know 
what sincere appreciation Hoffmann has for the dis- 
tinctive character of English dwellings, for the fire- 
place, for the cosy corner, for the special treatment of 
the servants’ quarters, and other such like things. His 
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PRIMAVESI—WINKELSDORF, NorTH Moravia 
Joser HOFFMANN, Architect 


cosmopolitan conception of the mode of life of people 
of universal culture is amply demonstrated by the fact 
that his work is not confined to Austria, for buildings 
by him are found in Berlin, East Prussia, Croatia, Bo- 
hemia and Belgium. In fact, the palace which he built 
in Brussels for M. Stoclet gives an admirable idea of 
the. manner in which Hoffmann knows how to guide 
a client who exhibits an intelligent interest in art and 
whose demands are somewhat extensive and compli- 
cated. This house is not only a dignified mansion, but 
at the same time a repository of choicest works of art. 
A gallery it certainly is only as regards the value of 
the art treasures which it contains; in all other re- 
spects it is furnished for ample hospitality and com- 
fortable living. The palace was constructed of the 
noblest materials. “The whole of the exterior is faced 
with Norwegian white marble, which is enclosed at 
the edges by a copper border with ornamental gilding. 
In the interior, too, the walls of the reception rooms, 
with the exception of the library and the ladies’ draw- 
ingroom, are faced with marble, often of the costliest 
Italian kinds. For the floors rich parquets are fre- 
quently used. To take only one example, the great 
hall, in the rich, yet logical treatment of its material, 
with the artistic furniture designed by Josef Hoff- 
mann, and Monsieur Stoclet’s magnificent art treas- 
ures, produces the effect of an antique shrine or private 


chapel. Among these exhibits are old Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Persian pictures, primitive works of art from 
Siena, Florence and the Netherlands, Chinese bronzes, 
and also examples of modern art, such as pottery by 
Georges Minne and others. On my visit there I re- 
ceived my strongest impression of the house from this 
hall, and had a feeling as though one must not speak 
too loudly within its walls. Here, notwithstanding 
the diversity of their origin, a thousand lines, forms 
and colors were combined to form a uniform whole. 

A more typical building perhaps was the Austrian 
house at the exhibition of the Werkbund, in Cologne, 
1914, which will be remembered by many continental 
travellers. In this case, too, it was by Hoffmann’s 
skillful treatment that the extreme diversity offered 
by the very great number of exhibits was merged into 
uniformity; and externally, with the simple building 
materials which alone are permissible for an exhibition 
hall, he yet succeeded in producing an impression of 
sober and permanent strength. 

The villas at Hohe Warte, a suburb of Vienna, were 
built a long time ago and have become quite well 
known through numerous publications. A consider- 
able number of these have been erected, but I do not 
propose to deal with them in this article. The coun- 
try house Primavesi, at Winkelsdorf in North Mora- 
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PaLAis STOCLET, BRUSSELS 
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via, is less known. This house is a real summer resi- 
dence, built of wood on a rustic limestone plinth and 
roofed with straw thatch. It should be remarked how 
well the character of the building is brought out by 
form and material. One may imagine how this house 
is adapted to its rural surroundings without losing any 
of its manorial appearance. By the use of large-pat- 
terned wallpapers and broadly designed furniture the 
interior is devised to harmonize equally well with the 
country setting, and altogether this building forms a 
marked contrast with a town mansion such as that in 
Brussels, for instance, or to the house at Hietzing, near 
Vienna. 

I still have to mention several other structures which 
have recently been erected. One of these is Freuden- 
thal Castle in Czecho-Slovakia. The walls are faced 
with stucco, but pillars, pilasters and window frames 
are richly ornamented. It is well known how easily 
a house becomes restless and commonplace by the use 
of ornament. It is, however, impossible to imagine 
a building more severely simple than this, despite its 
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ornamentation. The interior walls of a_ beautiful 
white finish have the restfulness peculiar to eighteenth 
century houses. A house of similar quality is the 
Grohmann dwelling, also in Czecho-Slovakia. Here, 
too, we perceive how the artist is approaching ever 
nearer to a simplicity of form—an aim towards which 
he is perhaps assisted by the circumstances of our time, 
which everywhere inculcate economy. 

In everything, even in these recent houses, we recog- 
nize that to the great architectural forms Hoffmann 
invariably imparts the supreme grace of an innate cul- 
ture, but that the design of the interior furnishing 
and of the minor fittings and appliances is always based 
upon the complete general structure, and is regarded 
by him as linked up with the whole. Thus in his 
houses no additions are made by another hand, no 
bought furniture is to be found. For him a house, 
from the foundations to the ridge of the roof, is one 
work of art, to the smallest detail of which he applies 
himself with an intense and devoted concentration. 

Peter BEHRENS. 
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Some Thoughts About Barns 


Illustrations after the Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes 


of the earth, so that in due time we may en- 

joy them.” My memory of these words takes 
me back to a small stone parish church in Massachu- 
setts, to the first heroic figure in my life (out of the 
pulpit, where he always seemed strange and distant in 
his robes of black and white), to a hemlock tree whose 
slender tips waved coaxingly in the breeze, to a pointed 
window out of which my bored and uneasy eyes looked 
longingly. But suddenly the phrase swept into my mind 
like an adventure. It had passed my ears many a Sun- 
day gone by, for in those days The Litany was seldom 
omitted from the morning service, and yet on this occa- 
sion it struck, awakening the first stirrings of what later 
came to be a great affection for husbandry; revealing, in 
one of those mysterious flashes that come to children, the 
wonder of seed and harvest. The Litany was related, 
I saw, not to theological mysteries, but to simple things, 
such as the gathering of berries and nuts; to the stow- 
ing of hay in the barn; to the filling of root-cellars with 
potatoes and turnips, beets and carrots. They were the 
kindly fruits given, and barn and garret and cellar were 
the places in which they were preserved. A pleasant 
name was kindly fruits. The Litany began to unfold the 
fact that it was a marvelous piece of literature, and con- 
tained as many pleasant words as one is like to find in 
English prose. 


'G IVE AND preserve to our use the kindly fruits 


Coincidently with the train of thought that there and 
then sped on and on, there came the picture of the barn, 
the old, old barn on the ancestral farm—unsceptered em- 
pire of a summer’s dream—up to which the village empire 
was creeping with a relentlessness I did not like and 


the unlovely meaning of which I dimly guessed. It was 
a wooden barn, with no particular merit, except glorious 
mows for jumping and warm drink to be had at the 
night milking. It always seemed vast and tremendous as 
we faced the long row of stalls and sensed the loftiness 
of roof. But the last time I saw it against an evening 
sky, it seemed at first hardly a noticeable structure. Yet, 
suddenly, as I became aware of the barren two-storied 
houses that marked where the village had crept up to the 
very precincts of my hallowed demesne, the comparison 
between these stiff and dreary things standing up on the 
very land that once gave us kindly fruits enfolded the barn 
with a look of dignity; it took on a sedate and honorable 
aspect, as though it knew that no good would come out 
of the chimney that already had begun to darken the valley 
with its smoke. 

But the pleasant words of The Litany never deserted 
me, as the years went by, and when I first stood in an old 
English tithe barn, where once the abbots stored the glean- 
ings and garnerings that were paid in tithes each harvest 
time, I felt a melancholy that there should have been traf- 
fic in these things. (Perhaps that is why the institutions 
are no more.) Not a great melancholy, it is true, for the 
tithe barn was too wonderful to behold. All of stone, even 
to the roof, which was of thin slabs laid over and cunning- 
ly secured to an oaken timber frame, which, I daresay, had 
been renewed. But such a frame it was, and such walls, 
with deep splays where the thin perpendicular openings let 
in the cleansing winds, and the martins, and the other 
winged creatures that do not distinguish in matters of 
property. 

The tithe barn was as vast as a great church, vaster 
indeed than the little square-towered one in which I had 
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first caught the meaning of kindly fruits. It seemed to 
stretch out like the nave of Winchester, and to soar as 
grandly as do certain parts of Durham. Fancy building 
a barn so beautiful, thought I, and yet why not? It was 
built to use and to last, and those primal considerations 
are twins that beauty likes to mate with. Hundreds of 
years it had stood, and still it was in active service, al- 
though the tithes have long ago been transformed to 
something of which money is the symbol. The kindly 
fruits are still stored within its capacious walls, never- 
theless, and are like to be this many a year. Its builders 
were the men of the old Abbeys—Glastonbury, Pershore, 
Tewksbury, and many another of which but the merest 
traces remain. 


Sometime before this, as a youth, I had begun to know 
the paintings of Old Crome, and of Constable and the 
Lucas mezzotints. Then there was Gainsborough’s Hay 
Wain and Market Cart, and best of all, the etchings of 
Samuel Palmer. All of these sang sweetly, nobly, grand- 
ly, the song of the kindly fruits. It was all English, to 
be sure, but what other race has sung the song any bet- 
ter in literature or in painting? Palmer’s Early Plough- 
man will be remembered to the very end, the vale shad- 
owy dark before dawn, the velvety trees against the 
sky, the ploughman and his oxen, the promise of day and 
of harvest. I have often wondered whether such works 
are quite understood unless one has heard and remembered 
that phrase from The Litany. 

And yet, in none of these pictorial things are there 
barns to be found. Until I saw the tithe barn on the 
edge of Worcestershire, I had believed that the barn 
was an American institution. Otherwhere I saw none. 
Cow-sheds, wagon-sheds, and the great centralized French 





and Belgian farmsteads, but nothing like the American 
barn, in which both animals and their fodder are kept 
together. I suppose that in countries where there are 
deep snows and bitter cold, there must be barns, but 
certainly no country has institutionalized this type of 
structure as have we in the United States. 


Now of all barns of which I know, there are none 
to compare with those in the Eastern section of Penn- 
sylvania. I came to know them slightly many years ago, 
and of late a little more intimately. They are grand 
structures, and if the variation in type is not extraordi- 
nary, it is because the application of one governing prin- 
ciple is hardly ever departed from. Briefly, the barn must 
allow the hay to be driven in on the floor above the 
level at the rear. Then, with a simple overhang where 
the cattle are quartered, the manure is easily dropped 
into the yard ready for the next year’s spring. No en- 
gineer could improve upon this simple manner of doing 
things. Hay at the top, milk below, and manure at the 
bottom. I have seen this principle applied in New Eng- 
land barns, but not often. -Hardly ever is it missing in 
the barns of Eastern Pennsylvania and Northern Mary- 
land. But the barns in the former locality rank higher 
in their architecture. If our modern industrial struc- 
tures mark one of the greatest of our architectural con- 
tributions, then so do these stone and brick barns to which 
I refer establish the precedent. A barn is an industrial 
structure. It has to be contrived for a purpose, It 
stands or falls in merit as it serves that purpose, and 
surely the barn builders in Eastern Pennsylvania were 
masters. 

Sometimes the barns are all of stone, save the roof. 
High gabled ends, low front and back walls, the gables 
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pierced with diamond shaped openings, in which the cun- 
ning of bricklaying works out patterns that give a note 
of joy to the whole structure. Sometimes only the ends 
are of stone; sometimes the walls are all of stone, with 
wooden gables. Or the same thing may be the case where 
brick is used. Where the barns have wooden front and 
back walls, or wooden gables, they may be ornamented 
with sunbursts in yellow, or with other curious designs, 
said to be symbolic and also said not to be. Into the 
archeology of barns I have not yet ventured far, for 
archeology always had a chilly feeling for me, but some 
day I may be persuaded to find out just what those 
curious decorations mean. I could be satisfied to believe 
that they merely reflected the need for a pattern to take 
the place of the oval, round, or diamond openings that 
are found almost always in the stone or brick barns, 
and I am satisfied to believe that the names often cut 
in the gable that faces the road or the yard were those 
of the bride and groom newly come to their steading. 
But if the outside of these structures is impressive in 
its simple and finely proportioned mass, its restraint in 
the use of anything savoring of ornament—except the 
patterned air openings—its solid and substantial manner 
of cleaving to the landscape as though it belonged, then 
what is to be said for the interior? Such framing is 
hardly elsewhere to be found. One passes from the 
solidity of masonry to the airy and delicate trickery of a 
spider. It is hard to believe that such slender cobweb- 
bing will serve the purpose, and yet roof-lines and verti- 
cals are as true as the day they were built, except where 
neglect has let in the water. Archeology begins to look 
more pleasant as one imagines that he would like to 
know something more about the master builders of barns. 








Whence came the tradition? Not from Germany, I 
would say, and thence came these settlers, I believe. 
Such casual study as I have given inclines me to believe 
that the smaller types came earlier—those in which the 
proportions hardly exceeded those of a good-sized house, 
and that as the fertile land came more and more under 
cultivation, with the consequent increase in abundance of 
the kindly fruits, there came the necessity for more barns 
and then for bigger barns. Hence out of experience came 
the mastery that now impresses one. The style and the 
type underwent few changes, but finally there emerged the 
magnificent—if one may use that word in speaking of so 
humble a structure—brick and stone barns which are 
among the very best of the building handiwork that re- 
mains to mark the craftsmanship of a day that is com- 
monly spoken of as bygone. But rather than look upon 
it as an irrecoverable past, it seems pleasanter to pre- 
dict that some day it will return. 

It is difficult to believe that the barn builders were 
also the house builders. The relationship is certainly not 
apparent. Where the barns have dignity and that genu- 
ineness which springs from any handiwork inspired by 
necessities born of experience, the houses standing by are 
without charm of any kind. Indeed they are repellent, 
in many cases. Here and there one may come across 
a stone or brick one that gives evidence of simplicity and 
a directness bespeaking gentility, but for the most part 
they have no inherent beauty of either line or propor- 
tion, and, failing in these things, they are apt to make 
the failure more glaring by a resort to clumsy detail. Let 
the historian and the archeologist dispute me if they will, 
and let them point out the examples by which I may be 
confounded. I will do them the honor of going with 
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pleasure to look at their wares. In my own experience, 
I saw no more than a handful of farm houses that ex- 
cited the slightest interest, although I saw several score 
of barns, that to me were the very perfection of the 
builder’s work. 

The quality of color must not be forgotten. There are 
stone-ended barns that I remember standing before, 
just at sunset, whose walls were a tapestry indeed—blues 
and violets, reds and browns, greens and yellows, russets 
and siennas—mingled and toned and blended, and softly 
chanting their evening hymn, to be heard only by those 
who have a feeling for unsung melodies. 

On one of my journeys, my friend Lankes went along. 
He made sketches and since then he has made woodcuts, 
some of which appeared in a previous issue of the Jour- 
NAL, and more of which are used to illustrate these words. 
Lankes has the same feeling for husbandry that I have. 
He likes things that belong, and I know no artist of 
any day who has more faithfully portrayed that quality 
of affection that plain people have for the scene of their 
labors, the place about which their life has been twined 
by many a homely round. Through such eyes Lankes 
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looks at buildings, and, after all, it is only by affection 
that plain things survive and radiate something akin to 
beauty. And that is what I mean when I speak as I 
do of Lankes’ woodcuts. He takes homely places— 
homely in the sense of home—and endows them with that 
quality which makes you know that they have been a 
satisfying part in the lives of humble people—men and 
women who had their instincts of workmanship still 
fairly unimpoverished by the march of centralized indus- 
try—people who lived largely in their small world—not 
always gaily perhaps, but yet who lived fully by know- 
ing the natural round of the sun and the wind and the 
rain, and who also knew something of what the Galilean 
shepherds knew. Thus they developed that deep affec- 
tion for the roofs that sheltered them and their activi- 
ties, and of these, barns are by no means to be forgotten. 
Those of which I write were the work of master builders. 
The forces that are today whittling them away, one by 
one, supplanting their superb indigenous majesty with 
makeshiftery of all sorts, will some day abate, and other 


master builders will arise to raise them anew. The in- 
stinct that created these structures cannot be blotted 
out. C. H. W. 
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The Spirit of Professionalism’ 


several professions have little in common, indeed 

owe their discrete existence to the diverse needs 
of society and the limited ability of men to acquire knowl- 
edge or attain proficiency. Mastery is gained in a 
few things by the sacrifice of many; and diverging lines 
of development separate groups and specialize them until, 
in the more technical departments of their several call- 
ings, they become unintelligible to one another and have 
no common language. The Tower of Babel becomes a 
diagram of this tendency. 

We owe ourselves the thrill of paradox, for our 
assembly here is an adventure; and confident as we are 
that it is high adventure, we must find the wit and will 
to prove it so. Des Moines, the mother city of our 
association, is in its name suggestive; the city “of the 
monks” reminds us that in institutions chartered and gov- 
erned by churchmen, three of our tribes,—divinity, medi- 
cine and law—found leisure and instruction from the 
middle ages on; and these three professions for some 700 
years have constituted three faculties of the European 
university, to which philosophy was later added, to in- 
clude not only metaphysics but the whole group of natural 
sciences—which again to emphasize their original teachers 
were designated “clergie” in the 12th century. 


A T FIRST glance it might be thought that the 


THE ORIGIN OF PROFESSIONS 


Thus to the clergy, medicine and law, science and edu- 
cation trace their origins in our civilization—the clergy 
who through the dark ages kept alive the fire of intel- 
ligence and transmitted almost alone until the Renaissance 
what little of the Hellenistic tradition escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of barbarian hordes. If sometime to 
one of a younger profession the lawyer, the doctor or 
even the educator shall seem opinionated, authoritarian, 
let him remember their august origin, and that habits 
have long histories. 

But the basis of professionalism broadens with the in- 
terests of society and where functions diversify, special 
groups, organs of the community develop; as these groups 
become intellectually self-conscious, view their fields from 
the creative as well as from the possessive standpoint, be- 
come vaguely but stirringly aware of the social import 
of their work, leaders emerge with broader and deeper 
concepts of the group function, and the thoughts and 
deeds of these superior men, by little and little crystalliz- 
ing into an expert tradition, supply the raw material out 
of which professions emerge. 

From the middle ages this process has gone on and is 
active today. From the feudal nobility arose the military, 
a profession as ancient as any but retaining in many 
countries a color of hereditary cast even into our own 
times. From the medieval guilds emerged the architect, 
the sculptor, the painter. The barbers gave us the sur- 
geon and dentist, while the civil engineer may claim a 
triple origin—from the army, the guild and the architect. 
Nor is it alone from the powerful and respectable ele- 


1A paper read at the First Annual Meeting of the International 
Professional Men’s Club at Des Moines, 13 August, 1924, by H. von 
W. Schulte, Dean of the Medical School, Creighton College, Omaha. 


ments of society that we derive; the rebel too has made 
his contribution, his war is in our mental fabric. Chem- 
istry owes something to the alchemist, astronomy to the 
astrologer, medicine to the magician, the oldwife, the 
culler of herbs and simples. It has never been easy to 
teach the generality even of the educated where the heal- 
ing art leaves off and charlatanry begins. But enough— 
it suffices to indicate this strain in our tradition. Were 
we to follow this line of thought we might wander to 
the very portal of the pit and be indiscreet enough to 
relate the absurd legend that the inkstand which Martin 
Luther hurled at the devil, Auld Hunkie refilled and gave 
to the gentlemen of the press, which may explain their 
propendency to record the deeds of the sons of Eblis 
rather than those of the children of light. 


WHEREIN THE PROFESSIONS DIFFER 


Briefly, then, the professions are as divine in origin 
as their several fields in content. The elements are mixed 
in us and from each source, such for good and ill is the 
inertia of tradition and group habits, there has come down 
to each of us a particular emotional complex as well as 
a traditional discipline and body of knowledge. A good 
observer would have little difficulty in assigning each of 
us to our profession by little traits of bearing, uncon- 
scious gestures, small mannerisms of tone and phrase. 
To particularize to this audience were a pedantic super- 
fluity. Each knows the ways of his group, the idols of 
his tribe. One only I would recall because not always 
associated with its source in the guild. The word “loyal” 
is recurrent in the regulations of the early guilds; the work 
must be “loyal,” the materials “loyal.” All the intelli- 
gent pride of craftsmanship, of fellowship in a band of 
experts who know the points of their trade, the class- 
conscious solidity of the burgher aware of his worth and 
ready to defend his burgher rights, find expression in the 
word and in the sanction of the hall-mark which certified 
the article and workmanship of standard quality. No 
caveat emptor for the customer yet; that warning reflects 
the less expert knowledge quite as much as the lower 
standards of the early middlemen, whose successors today 
avoid the dilemma of quality by proclaiming “the cus- 
tomer is always right.” The differentia of professionalism 
are as much the intellectual integrity which accepts re- 
sponsibility as the sturdy craftsmanship which delights in 
excellence. 

Catch words and shibboleths show where the spirit 
moves. Is it by chance that professional men term their 
employers clients? The word has ancient and honorable 
connotations, and in the relation of the patrician patronus 
and client at Rome the bond of loyalty was as exacting 
on one as on the other. Nor was the essence of the feudal 
bond different, a relation between liegelord and liegemen, 
both loyal, for that is the meaning of “liege.” 

History is ever propagandist for the present against the 
past; it is well to remind ourselves that strong men have 
lived before us and created institutions which were the 
defense of civilization and the shelter of humanity for 
ages. Like all sublunary things they had their rise in 
human need, their prime in social service, their decline 
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in perversion of power to selfish ends as well as in chang- 
ing conditions. We who have received something of the 
empire through the medieval church, something from 
the feudal system and not a little from the guild, may 
take both inspiration and warning from the traditions 
which mould us half unconsciously. Prosperity and prog- 
ress lie in loyal service to the social needs of our time, 
in our creative powers; corruption and decline in exploita- 
tion of the public, in our possessive desires. Experience 
is at one with our best tradition, a loyal recognition that 
power, knowledge and skill oblige to socialized conduct. 
Were this a mystery play and not an arid inquisition into 
the basis of professionalism, at this point almost might 
Professional Man say to Worldly Wisdom, “Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 


Disparate in content the professions are, multiple in 
origin, and carrying severally the weight of particular 
tradition and discipline, but laboring in and for a com- 
mon public. Not yet have we found a common factor, 
an adequate motive for collective thinking, an efficient 
bond for joint action. Accepted characteristics of our 
position help us little, some are subject to subtraction, 
not all are universal or peculiar. Society, it is true, when 
it expresses itself in the classification of a chamber of 
commerce or a lunch club, separates us from business and 
from labor, but is prone to give us to our thinking un- 
chancy companions. We acknowledge ourselves the prod- 
uct of special and highly technical training superimposed 
upon a. prolonged liberal education. 

_And yet, it is common knowledge that the latter, like 
the vermiform appendix, is rudimentary, and whenever 
it seems to have attained the irreducible minimum, proves, 
like the atom, capable of further reduction. The dic- 
tionary tells us that our labor is of the mind rather than 
of the hand, an attitude which operated strongly against 
the rise of dentistry and surgery in which dexterity counts 
so conspicuously. When the physician Felix himself oper- 
ated upon Louis XIV, it was recognized that professional- 
ism had condescended to royalty, and the eminent prac- 
titioner was under the necessity of ransacking the lazar- 
ettos of Paris to find material to train his hand before 
applying it to heal the lesion of the King. Amazing the 
snobbery of our forebears, but if you think we have alto- 
gether outgrown it, ask some internist of your acquaint- 
ance in private, whether the surgeon can be trusted to 
make a preoperative diagnosis? Nor can we find absolute 
criteria in our idealism and standards, for others are 
capable of disinterested action and render skilled service, 
and no profession is confident that all its members have 
more than a modicum of moral desiderata and technical 
proficiency. Professional pride may deteriorate to cap- 
tious arrogance, loyalty to unscrupulous partisanship, 
pharisaical scrupulosity may make a travesty of the ethical 
code, and the highest quality of service may be sordid with 
extortionate commercialism. 

All of which amounts to the platitude that the per- 
sonalities of professional men and the qualities of their 
actions vary within the wide limit which society tolerates 
among its members at large, from whom the professions 
are recruited. Equally obvious is the thought that the 
professional spirit is modified by the zeitgeist and is 
expressed concretely in the triplicate reactions of the 
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individual, his professional group and the social environ- 
ment of which that group is a part. Admittedly crude, 
this diagram adumbrates the major lines of inquiry into 
the problems of the professional spirit and to that extent 
facilitates analysis. 


Tue CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


At the onset we encounter the fact that the selection 
of a profession is a matter of personal choice. When 
a youth proclaims his intention to be a missionary or a 
mosquito engineer, beneath the aggressive tone we 
discern so tremulous a hope for sympathy that at the very 
point of exclamation we alter the half-uttered “Good 
God” into “My dear boy, in the name of Heaven, why?” 
Inwardly we foresee the futility of debate; pace the 
chemist, who threatens to explain all things; there is 
no rational accounting for tastes. If Jill bobs her hair 
and innocently shimmies in an atmosphere of jazz and 
spiked punch, why should not Jack become a social worker, 
or follow any other reputable calling which strikes his 
fancy? The springs of action lie deeper and are more 
compelling than reason. 

The rationalism which has given the tone to our think- 
ing since the 18th century, in essence a critical period 
following and entailed by the enormous creative effort 
of the Renaissance, has, under the stimulus of modern 
science, been characterized by a portentous expansion of 
the universe to our consciousness and a corresponding 
externalization of interest. It has needed the modern 
psychologist, the catastrophe of the World War, and the 
shock of flamboyant social crime to recall us to ourselves 
and remind us that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 

Now man is very ancient upon the earth, The historic 
period bears to his racial existence perhaps a ratio so 
small as 10,000 to 500,000 or even 1,000,000 years. It 
is easy to imagine the preponderating influence of ten- 
dencies and habits acquired in the longer period as 
against those which we recognize as characteristic of 
civilized man. Nor have we outlived the mentality of 
the troglodyte. We have veneered him with knowledge 
and coated, rather than clothed, him with righteousness. 
Virtue we have put on like a garment and social sensibility 
like a robe of honor. Beneath we are pretty much the 
same old cake, as a politician whitewashed is still a politi- 
cian. The immemorial impulses persist, the old desires 
linger; nay more, on their expression and satisfaction de- 
pends the vigor of the personality. Our task is not to 
suppress, but to sublimate, to find helpful and productive 
outlets for forces which are fundamental in our being. 

If we recognize that the springs of action are im- 
pulses and desires, so ancient in our race that they stand 
often in contempt of court before the innovating tribunal 
of reason, and that reason oft enough, like a shrewd 
demagogue, makes haste to follow his constituency, we 
have taken a long step towards explaining “how we get 
that way.” Bertrand Russell, from whom I have bor- 
rowed previously, considers impulse the major factor, 
desire the minor; and Robert Louis Stevenson, in his 
enquiry into the reckless heroism of English Admirals, 
could find no motivation of their deeds but that they liked 
to do them. 

May we not then take the choice of profession as indi- 
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cative of the instinctive and emotional make-up of the 
neophyte in the fundamentals of his character? What- 
ever his special calling, he must be attracted to knowl- 
edge more strongly than to possessions; he must have 
something of the craftsman in his attitude to the things 
of the mind, something of the artist’s sense of style in his 
preference for quality. Above all he must be patient 
through a long preparation, docile under a protracted 
discipline, before he can assume a man’s estate, claim a 
return for his labor, marry and establish a home. Bio- 
logically expressed, his adolescence is prolonged; and in 
this last we may recognize a sign of superiority, for early 
maturity is not characteristic of the higher types of man. 

The choice of a profession then becomes a form of 
natural selection, and a subtle bond exists among pro- 
fessional men in a similarity of mental make-up. It may 
be noted in passing that professions are rarely chosen 
before adolescence is well advanced; a period in which 
psychologist, pedagogue and physiologist agree, the awak- 
ened social sense finds expression in enthusiasm and 
altruism. 

The argument would be stronger could it be proved 
that the prime preference and tendency was toward pro- 
fessionalism rather than a particular profession, at least 
in the average case. Every teacher is familiar with the 
student who begins in one profession and switches to 
another, often for no external reason, and examples will 
occur to everyone of men who have expressed themselves 
through more than one by no means closely related pro- 
fession. If it be objected that Leonardo da Vinci was 
too exceptional a nature to illustrate the point, it may 
be remembered that F. Hopkinson Smith attained note- 
worthy proficiency as author, painter and engineer. Prob- 
ably only a well constructed questionnaire could bring the 
facts to light, and only the more introspective amongst us 
could answer categorically. 


TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSIONS 


If there be in the foregoing a measure of truth, it 
suggests that professional men have certain basic traits 
in common. The education they undergo, with all its 
admitted defects, still contains factors which tend, more 
than ever before, to unite the professions into a collective 
body of educated men. In particular may be instanced 
the surprising progress and increased prestige of the pro- 
fessional educator. Perhaps I should say pedagogue. 
For there is today no conviction among teachers of the 
permanent usefulness of the upper ranks of the academic 
hierarchy, the portentious array of presidents, chancel- 
lors, supervisors, inquisitors, standardizers, secretaries, 
athletic coaches and miscellaneous executives, who replace 
to modern society the wandering sophist of the ancient 
world, and preémpt the term educator. For them, the 
antique slur at teachers has been spitefully expanded: 
“Those that can, do; those that can’t, teach; those that 
can’t teach, are educators.” But it is a vital question for 
our institutions to decide how far they can afford to 
depress the scholar for the sake of means to support him 
and his work. But this, by the way. 

The striking fact is that the training of professional 
students is passing from the hands of practitioners into 
those of teachers, who are not always members of the 
profession for which they prepare. It results inevitably 


that a more homogeneous training, in method, if not in 
subject, is given; that increased attention is given to 
principles and to the scientific prolegomena of the pro- 
fession; and it is to be noted that gradually more atten- 
tion is being given the social aspects and historic back- 
grounds of the professions. So far, then, as modern ten- 
dencies are expressed in professional education, their 
action is in the direction of approximating professional 
fields by the recognition of common factors as they appear 
in the educational scheme. A case in point is the self- 
recognition of dentistry as a medical specialty, the most 
conspicuous advocate of the idea a chemist, a doctor of 
philosophy teaching in a medical school. 

But since the professions are responsive to public need, 
the great arbiter and educator of the professional man 
is the general public. We are in the service of the world, 
and increasingly we are made to hear the master’s voice. 
I see no derogation from professional dignity in free and 
frank discussion, but only incalculable gain, both to society 
and the professions, by and large and in the long run. 
It is perhaps a matter of temperament whether one pre- 
fers to trust the masses or the classes. The hope of 
humanity lies in the educability of the masses; the classes 
have usually proved too Bourbonized to change with the 
times. It is for us to remember, we who accept the title 
of doctor as an honorary degree, that doctor means 
teacher and few of us have been mindful of this in our 
dealings with the public. It is safe to say that no art 
or science ever attains its optimum without an instructed 
and discriminating public. Professional progress is 
always a reaction between the profession and the public. 
Consider architecture in Athens, law in Rome, the drama 
in Elizabethan England, music in Germany, primary edu- 
cation in America. 


INTER-PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION 


Professions are -hardly the rigid isolated systems we 
habitually conceive them. We codperate when there is 
general need, and not in war only. The Panama Canal 
was built by three professions after one had failed, and 
permutations and combinations arise under the stimulus 
of demand. Medicine and engineering are now combining 
to give us the specialty of Public Health. The Juvenile 
Court is as much the field of the pediatrist and psy- 
chologist as of the lawyer. What profession will refuse 
its contribution to the Social Workers, and what will 
escape a reciprocal influence? 

That we ourselves may learn from the general public 
even in the matter of professional standards may not be 
self-evident. The uninformed instruct the learned? 
Every teacher owes his debt to his pupils. Specialization 
is always subject to correction, if only in the matter of 
humanization from the general knowledge of society. 
A delightful example came to hand last July, at the 
expense and ultimately to the honor of the Press, that 
great educator of us all. The Chicago Daily Tribune 
offered to broadcast the Loeb-Leopold trial proceedings. 
Its readers declined the offer. The editors considered this 
rebuff, acknowledged the journalist fault and made a 
proposal for reform—a drastic legal restriction of pubicity 
before the trial. Interprofessional codperation was ex- 
plicitly suggested between the bar and the press. 

Interprofessional coédperation is not really a novelty; 
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it has come into being as naturally as the professions 
themselves, as a response to the stimulus of public demand 
on the part of happily and specially constituted individuals. 
But its practicability once admitted, literally astounding 
opportunities open before us. There is the whole domain 
of public hygiene which can only be organized on inter- 
professional lines. The provision for the defective and 
the insane, a reasonable handling of the problem of 
crime, indeed hardly a problem of our national and com- 
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munity life, but demands the light of the professional 
mind and the inspiration of the professional spirit. I 
will go farther—if this fair land of ours is to escape the 
“growing lust of governing,” if we are to avoid the de- 
velopment of a crushing bureaucracy, the professions must 
bring their united learning and social spirit to the serv- 
ice of the community, to the end that government by the 
people may continue to humanize the world. 


H. von W. ScHuLre. 


What to Do 


A Dialogue 


TIME: Any point in recorded Time, up to the Present 
or in the Future for Yet a While. 


PLACE: Such a spot as the gardens of a temple over- 
looking the Himalayas where the guild tradition of 
the Master-Builders is involved with the guardian- 
ship of the symbolic language of temple building. 


THE Younc MAN speaks: Guildsman, I bring greet- 
ings from my noble and honored ancestor, the learned one, 
Ho-Tieng. Rememberest thou him? 


Tue Otp MAN speaks: Right well do I remember 
him and the greetings thou bringest give great joy. Fareth 
he well? 

THE Younc MAN: Yea, well, and yet I fear me 
much that I shall not look upon his face again, so long 
was my journey from yon to hither and so long will it be 
from hither to yon. Yet he would that I tarry no longer 
with him but that I fare forth upon my journey. Oft he 
told me, twilight times, of his own journey and of the 
immortal travels of Fa-hsien.! And glad I am to have 
known the tale, for now and again, on my journey, had I 
need of the courage of Fa-hsien, and precious was the re- 
membrance of his patience. 

THe Otp Man: His memory abideth here, though 
twice a thousand years have come and gone since Fa-hsien 
stood where thou standest and saw the eternal peaks that 
thou seest. Why camest thou hither? Thou shalt have 
welcome, well thou knowest, and none shall press thee to 
depart. So, think not my question one that betokens haste. 
But surely a strong urge must have been upon thee. Is 
is the old stirring that brought hither thy loved father 
these three score years agone? 

THe Younc Man: Guildsman, I came that thou 
mightst tell me that which I wish to know. It was so 
that my honored father bade me speak the question. 


THe Otp Man: But how shall I know that which 
thou wishest to know? 


Tue Younc Man: That know I not, and yet thou 
knowest. I have asked of many, yet no one has told me 
that which I wish to know. My father would not give me 
the words of the question I had to ask. He said that the 
question could not be put into words alone. But can it 


1One of the greatest of Chinese travelers of the fourth century 
Hse many years in India in study of the “Disciplines” of 
uddha. 
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not be framed in speech, thinkest thou? Or was my 
father right, and is there something that must be ad- 
mixtured ? 

Tue Oto Man: Good youth, give praise for so wise 
an ancestor. 


Tue Younc Man: Or is it that you were once a 
young man and that that which I now wish to know is 
that which thou wished to know then? I know a fairish 
lot of words and I am not unskillful in putting them to- 
gether, it is said. And yet my father was right, for no 
matter how cunningly I arrange them, I cannot make 
them say the thing I need to know. Surely I may not 
expect an answer if I cannot say the question. Yet my 
father said that thou wouldst understand. Dost thou? 

Tue Oxtp Man: How shall I be sure? And yet I am, 
for there is that in thine eye which speaks more truly than 
words. What To Do, is that which thou wishest to 
know, and yet the word serveth not. When thou sayeth 
“What,” thy mind is filling with the mystery of the myriad 
roots of things that stretch from Here, where WE are, 
back into the deepest caverns of Time, and from the Here 
where WE are, forward to the hour that is far beyond 
man’s feeble reckoning. The little word so easily said, 
has in its arms not only this Thou and this I, but all the 
creatures that ever had or will ever have that throb of 
unity we call Life. In the bosom of that word are not 
only lying this Thou and this I, but all the streams out 
of which ineluctably we have come and all the streams 
that ineluctably from us shall flow, and whence there shall 
spring other streams in numbers uncountable and in flow 
unceasing, 

Tue Younc Maw: Yes, yes, that is it! Verily thou 
understandest in most wondrous perfection. Yes, yes! 
And now when I ask thee What To Do, how clear the 
question seems, for ALL comes within its purview. Thou 
hast given it infinite meaning. Yet, if the question is 
infinite, is not the answer likewise infinite? 

Tue Otp Man: Good youth, thou reasonest well. 

Tue Younc Man: No, no! "Tis not a worthy praise 
thou bestoweth, for I am poor at that which men call rea- 
son. But in the world I come from I have watched men 
at their work and their thoughts. Much have I loved to 
watch the builders at their work and to marvel at the 
skill and cunning of the craftsmen. All of that I have 
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loved well, and do love still, but of late there has come 
into my world a kind of thing that seemeth a madness. 
With curious contrivances and with subtle poisons we 
have learned How To Do things, to ourselves and to each 
other. The sickness of speed is on us. To swiftness only 
we bow. Like swarms we huddle in the warrens where 
we live, the warrens in which we burrow to our tasks, the 
warrens to which we return to die. The madness of the 
machine sends us to destroy forests that we may make 
paper, that we may vomit forth deluge upon deluge of 
words, in all of which there is seldom a kernel of Thought, 
or a grain of Truth. The fever is on us like a fire. 
Nothing seems now to be left that we do not know How 
To Do, and yet no one can tell us What To Do—what 
manner of world to make. The “How-men,” as we call 
them, have put a fear upon the world, so that there are 
few who dare to ask What To Do. Is it that our pas- 
sion shall destroy us? 

THE Otp Man: I know the tale. It has come hither 
from other travelers—they who have passed us by with 
the proudness of their boasting. News of many kinds of 
machines have they brought us, with tales of their fleet 
performance. ‘They forget, if they ever knew, that our 
crafts and professions do rest upon the patient seeking 
and relating of knowledge as preparation for the tireless 
winning of skill. Learning What To Do, we have thus 
been spared the sadness of knowing only How To Do 
things. That is why thy father sent thee hither. I well 
remember his eager look when first he read those letters 


carven above the door of the Guildsmen’s Hall. Hast 
thou noted them? 
Tue Younc MAN (reading): “I profess.” Is that 


the law? 


Tue Op Man: There is here no law. There is the 
standing forth, which is the Profession and the Declara- 
tion, and yet neither of these are written down in words. 
Our ordinations are of the heart, which speaketh not in 
words. The laws that men make with their minds are of 
little avail. Knowing How To Do things is of little use 
until What To Do has been sought and found. Men who 
know only How To Do things, meeting with despair, 
think to conquer by making laws, and even more and more 
laws, all crying out What Not To Do. But that availeth 
nothing. “I Profess” is but our way of remembering, 
firstly, that we seek knowledge that we may add our mite 
to the common fund, and, secondly, that we will seek skill 
with ceaseless diligence, so that we may come near to 
perfection in using knowledge for the good of men. “I 
Profess” meaneth that we hold knowledge not as a posses- 
sion, but as a trust. We are but trustees of the great 
fund bequeathed us by the ceaseless seeking of our fore- 
bears, by the toil and the sweat and the denial of those 
who have loved truth in thought and skill in craft. “I 
Profess” meaneth that we stand forth in accepting the 
faith that we may not put our trusteeship to the business 
of profit. 

Tue Younc Man: Then any seeker after knowledge 
may profess? 


Tue Otp Man: No true seeker of knowledge may be 
denied. For knowledge is like a river, continually fed 
from a multitude of tiny sources and which continually 
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doth water and nourish the countryside where it floweth. 
Knowledge, thus coming down to us from innumerable 
springs, is not ours to use for profit to ourselves. We 
whose traditions reach back through centuries of labor 
at our crafts and professions, watch with misgivings the 
crafts and professions that flourish in such seeming splen- 
dor in other lands. We know that their end must be 
unhappy. We know that profit will destroy the crafts and 
the professions, for profit is like a rust that doth corrupt. 
In the end it devoureth the taker thereof and passeth 
beyond the control of men. That is a part of the madness 
of the world of which thou speakest. Learning How To 
Do, without first learning What To Do for the happi- 
ness of men, is the way of destruction. We have seen 
it to be so many, many times. 

And now thou comest from afar to ask an old guilds- 
man What To Do. And we shall have speech together 
and much talk of these things in the days to come. And 
from our Here, we shall look abroad on the madness 
of the “How-men.” But some days ago there came yet 
another learned man from thy world bringing also a 
question that troubled him greatly. In his land, he said 
there was coming a custom of calling craftsmen and 
learned men and even traders and traffickers, “profes- 
sional” men, and there had thus arisen a need to describe 
them so plainly that all might distinguish a “professional” 
from other men. Such a request seemed most strange 
to us, for we have learned that when the impulses of 
the heart are put into words by the brain, there are great 
dangers that men will be sadly confounded in their 
thought. The brain is ever the heart’s enemy, we feel, 
as we watch men at their words and their tasks, seeking 
more knowledge of How To Do. 

But he of whom I speak would not hear to our faith. 
In his land people were used to words, he said, and if 
they only got the right ones all would be well. Would 
I help him? His fellows, he said, had seen the evil of 
applying their brains only to How and were resolved to 
unite all their several skills and knowledges in the will 
to find out What To Do. He needed words, he said. 
Sentences and phrases that would move and inspire men 
to the new resolve. I have his words here on this tablet. 
Thou’rt skilled in words, thou saidst, so thou may’st read. 

Tue Younc Man (reading aloud from the tablet): 
“A Proression: Seeking Knowledge that it may be added 
to the Fund of our Common Inheritance, and, in the 
Trusteeship of that Legacy, ever striving toward Perfect 
Skill in using and distributing Knowledge, without profit, 
for the Benefit of Mankind.” 

Guildsman, they seem fair words. I am mightily moved 
by them. May I also write them down? I would fain 
take them away with me. 

Tue Ovp Man: Yea, write them down indeed, though 
we shall speak much of these things ere thou departest 
hence. They are fair words, as fair as any ever I knew. 
If words then can avail, let them be sown far and wide. 
The time when men must learn What To Do cannot be 
too long delayed. But come to thy chamber where rest 
and the joy of contemplation await thee. In the even- 
ing we shall sup together and thou shalt have speech and 
communion with my fellow guildsmen. C. H. W. 
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architectural educationalists that they should have 

gathered in an international assembly in London 
when summer was at its height, and also have provided 
an object lesson in harmony to that other London con- 
ference which was meeting at the same time. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects cannot fail 
to feel satisfied at the results of its initiative in organiz- 
ing this educational congress at a time when post-war 
architectural education is getting well into its stride, 
without, however, being crystallized into any set routine 
which would react against modification. The Board of 
Architectural Education undoubtedly felt that now was 
the time for a thorough examination of teaching method, 
since the vital principle of the architectural school seems 
at last to have been generally and internationally accepted. 

Reports of this Congress will be perused elsewhere in 
the JouRNAL,; but some general summary of results may 
not be out of place here. 

The Congress was divided, as far as exchange of views 
and information was concerned, into two sections—the 
aural and the visual. As regards the reading of papers, 
one learns to expect a deal of circumlocution, much polite- 
ness to one’s neighbor, and comparatively little “meat.” 
Expectations were fulfilled; there was little that was new 
to the audience in the papers or discussions during the 
three days’ conference dealing with the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. Only one or two speakers, Mr. Victor 
Horta from Belgium, an eloquent modernist with strong 
views anent the necessity for early commencement of 
artistic studies, and Mr. Jaussely from France (who 
gave an inspiring glimpse into architecture of the future), 
were stimulating in the strict sense of the word. The 
Italians were very fluent and very fiery, and the richness 
alone of their pronunciation of the names of those familiar 
friends Bramante and Michael Angelo brought, to the 
emotional, memories of D’Annunzio’s prose and conse- 
quent moisture to the eye. 

The visual part of the Congress, and its most im- 
portant feature, was the great international show of 
school work shown in the splendid settings of Grosvenor 
and Devonshire Houses. Schools of France, America, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Spain, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Norway and Great Britain and the Dominions, were 
represented, and each country showed that while art may 
be international, its expression is still comparatively local. 

The American exhibit was complete and beautifully 
presented, with a care and attention to detail which was 
a delicate compliment to the Congress organizers. No 
foreign country except Holland could vie with America 
in this respect. The quality of this American work ex- 
hibited a very high general level, both in technique and 
evidence of thorough training. Rightly or wrongly, how- 
ever, one regretted the absence of marked individuality 
on the part of any one school, and the strong influence of 
continued application of the Beaux-Arts training method, 
not so much in its finer field of skill in design and com- 
position, but in the presence of rather tedious and over- 


L IS A remarkable testimony to the enthusiasm of 





7A full and detailed report of this Congress appeared in the 
Journat for September. 
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rendered “elements analytiques” and sections and plans 
filled with glittering but meaningless junk. The lava- 
tories and cloak room with the $5,000 mosaic floor are, 
alas, still with us. 

Of the foreign schools, Sweden seems to hold the palm 
for regarding students’ work as studies for real buildings 
and not as paper patterns, while Holland is obviously out- 
standing in thoroughness of instruction though faintly 
stodgy in design. Austria was sketchy and fantastic, Den- 
mark amazingly disappointing, and Italy . . . alas 
for Bramante! 

The lighter requirements of such a Congress were 
catered for by timely excursions to Cambridge, to Wem- 
bley, and to Greenwich, with a grand climax in the shape 
of a Banquet, at which those guests whose wine was 
included (at $7.50) spoke with eloquence or gaiety, while 
the remainder (without wine at $3) listened sternly or 
amiably. 

The Congress broke up, as was fitting, with a visit to 
St. Paul’s and the City Churches. The Book of Pro- 
ceedings will tell the tale of the serious work accom- 
plished, but in the meantime many of us rejoice in new 
friends and a stronger bond between good men of a fine 
profession. 6 ° . 

But while the architects discuss their present and 
future, a menace to the whole profession lurks in the 
continuance of the six-weeks-old dispute in the building 
trade. It is a sad story, in which it is impossible to judge 
fairly of case merits—but many big builders feel sympathy 
with the operatives. The trouble perhaps lay in the last 
wage reduction, which was premature, and occurred just 
at the time when, with the encouragement of a decent 
standard of living, workmen were beginning to develop a 
real output. 

Too many people think only of the wage, not realizing 
that with a fine output a high wage is really a low wage 
both to the employer and the public who ultimately pay. 

+ * * 


Apropos of recent notes on the Bank of England, it 
has just been announced that the new additions are not 
expected to be completed before 1935. ‘The proposed 
widening of Princes Street has been definitely rejected, 
and Sir John Soane’s outline will not be upset. The work 
is to be done in stages, and the actual business of the Bank 
will not be disturbed during the process. 


* * * 


Many architects have been puzzled and sometimes 
amused at the grandiloquent names given to various slate 
sizes in England, such as “Ladies,” ‘“Dutchesses,” 
“Countesses,” “Empresses,” and “Princesses.” 

An enterprising correspondent of the Daily Mail 
reveals the origin of this nomenclature, and explains that 
the “titles” were bestowed by a General Warburton in 
1763, when he visited the famous Penrhyn slate quarries. 
Not to be outdone, a certain learned judge, who later 
also made a visit to these quarries, is reputed to have 
broken out into verse somewhat as follows: 

“Tt has been truly said, as we all must deplore, 
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That Grenville and Pitt have made peers by the score; 
But now ’tis asserted, unless I have blundered, 
There’s a man that makes peeresses by the hundred. 
He regards neither Portland, nor Grenville, nor Pitt, 
But creates them at once without patent or writ. 

By the stroke of a hammer without the King’s aid, 

A Lady, or Countess, or Duchess is made.” 


* * * 


Politicians in England are beginning to realize that 
architecture is of political importance, and that this im- 
portance is not limited to the field of Housing for the 
working classes. 

At the Annual Prize giving of the Architectural Asso- 


ciation in London, it was Mr. Winston Churchill who 
addressed the students and who spoke true words which 
have echoed magnificently throughout the English Press— 
for the Press loves Mr. Churchill for his copy. 

“There was no doubt,” said Mr. Churchill, “about the 
influence of architecture and structure upon human 
character and action. We make our buildings, and after- 
wards they make us. The whole character of British 
Parliamentary institutions depends on the fact, at the 
present time, that the House of Commons is an oblong 
and not a semi-circular structure.” 

So now the secret is out. But perhaps Barry will turn 
in his grave when he realizes that for which he is 
responsible! x 


The Secretary’s Page 


44. Cuaprer Reports. By far the greater number of 
the Chapters hold no meetings, other than those called for 
special purposes, through the summer months. And so 
the Secretary’s job of perusing reports is an easy one 
this time. WasHINcTON State, with its printed Bulle- 
tin; NEBRASKA, with its attractive cover and mimeo- 
graphed pages, West Texas, Battimore and SouTH 
CarRoLINA are all that are presented. 


WaAsHINGTON STATE speaks of a delightful meeting in 
June, with pleasant and interesting papers, followed by a 
trip to the neighboring city of Tacoma, by both men and 
women, and visits there to interesting and new buildings. 
Such a program ought to bring out a good attendance. 
And then came the invitation to the Chapter’s annual 
picnic at Angle Lake, on 23 August. 

Nesraska’s August meeting shows an interesting stand 
by the architects which should be followed with interest. 
They passed a resolution as the sense of the meeting, 
“that all those contractors, manufacturers of or dealers 
in building materials and equipment, and material mer- 
chants, who make plans of buildings in whole or in part, 
for others than themselves, be considered as competitors 
in the architectural field,” this to be sent to the Builders 
Exchange to be published in their bulletin and on their 
bulletin board. 

West Texas shows that the Small House Service 
Bureau movement is receiving attention. They speak of 
a communication from the GeorciA CHAPTER in regard to 
this, but report discussion only and no action. Corre- 
spondence between the Chapters is a good thing and the 
Secretary firmly believes it should be encouraged. 

BALTIMORE devoted its meeting to the discussion of the 
proposed form of contract between architects and the 
city to cover professional services in making drawings 
for the new city schools. The Secretary was glad to see 
that the Chapter was called upon to give its help in getting 
the city to appropriate money for a Museum, and that 
the Chapter went on record as favoring this project. The 
more a Chapter can take part in civic matters the more 
influential and powerful it will become and the more 


nearly it will come to helping the architect take his 
rightful place in the community. 

SoutH Caro.ina is greatly interested in the common 
subject of architects’ fees and proper forms of contracts 
between owners and architects. They are planning rather 
drastic moves in both these directions, and they issued 
a questionnaire to all members of the Chapter. They 
are also discussing that mooted word, “equal” that has a 
habit of appearing in specifications. They further agreed 
that the winter meeting of the Chapter be held at Ash- 
ville, N. C., in February, in conjunction with the winter 
meeting of the NortH CaroLina CHAPTER and the Re- 
gional Conference, at which time the Executive Committee 
of the Institute is to hold its meeting. Grorcia and 
FLoripa were also to be asked to be present. The Secre- 
tary does like to see this getting together of the Chapters. 

45. Executive Commitree Meetinc: The summer 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Minne- 
apolis. The usual sessions were devoted to administra- 
tive matters, and in addition the Committee met at lunch- 
eon with the Executive Committee of the MINNESOTA 
Cuapter, and at dinner, at the Woodhill Country Club, 
with a large number of members from both the MINNE- 
soTa and St. Paut CHapters, The dinner was under the 
auspices of the two Chapters, and was marked by a spirit 
of good will and optimism for the future. 

Customarily the minutes of the Executive Committee 
meeting, after the deletion of privileged matters, are 
mailed to the entire membership with the JournaL. It 
is found that the record of subjects suitable for publica- 
tion at present would be a slender one. Therefore the 
current bulletin will be combined with the Bulletin of the 
November Board meeting, which will be issued about 
1 December. 

The Secretary merely wishes to comment upon a dis- 
cussion that took place at the luncheon which the Execu- 
tive Committee gave to the Executive Committee of the 
Chapter. It seems important enough to be given a sep- 
arate paragraph on this page. 


46. Supmittinc Sxetcues. The discussion brought 
out the probably well-recognized fact that Kansas was not 
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the only place where the free submission of sketches 
brought unregulated competitions into being. The ques- 
tion of doing this in public work, which is the onlv type 
that was discussed at the Convention, was passed over 
at this meeting, but the matter of the submitting of 
sketches in private work was quite freely discussed. The 
Secretary gathered the following impressions as to what 
to do and what not to do, and hereby offers them to the 
membership at large for their comment if they so desire 


1. Free sketches should be avoided like the pestilence. 


2. If the owner won’t consider an architect unless he 
submits a sketch, and refuses to pay anything for said 
sketch, there are but two things left for a reputable archi- 
tect to do; either politely say good-bye, and perhaps lose 
a good job, or else say to the owner that he will submit 
a free sketch on the definite understanding that no other 
architects are submitting any at the same time. In other 
words he may, with propriety, submit a free sketch to 
an owner to convince said owner that he can handle the 
problem, but he must be sure of two things in so doing; 
that any consideration of any other architect or his 
sketches before that time is definitely precluded, and that 
no other architect will be considered on the job until 
after his fate has been settled. If the better minded 
architects, the fellows who won’t do what our friends 
in England call “the things that aren’t done,” will all 
stand for this, they may lose some work in the imme- 
diate present but they will steadily put the profession back 
into the place which belongs to it, and help keep the re- 
spect of the community for the profession. And it won’t 
be long before it will be possible to convince owners that 
paying a small fee for preliminary sketches, dealing with 
but one architect at a time and giving him time enough 
really to study the problem, will be, in the end, money 
and time in the owner’s pocket. And the architect should 
not hesitate to make it possible for the owner, after full 
and just consideration of his attempts, to go to another 
architect and see whether he can better himself thereby. 
This sad eventuality will be much more remote if the 
architects, by a stiff stand for good practice, place the 
whole matter of getting work on a clean and fair basis. 

3. And I can think of no better way to express the 
whole matter of soliciting work than by referring to an 
address delivered by a president of the R. I. B. A. 
to students, which closed with the words, “The best 
people don’t do it; be best people.” 

47. Contract Forms. The comments on the minutes 
from BALTimorE and SourH Caro.ina call to mind the 
suggestion—or should the Secretary say, request—of the 
Board of Directors to the members and Chapters of the 
Institute that they should not definitely agree on any spe- 
cial forms of contract with contractors or others until 
they had ascertained what action the Institute was tak- 
ing on such matters. It has seemed to the Officers of the 
Institute that there were already, in the standard docu- 
ments of the Institute, very excellent forms of agree- 
ment covering almost every need which can arise in the 
profession. With a little adaptation, in the case of 
meticulous parties, these can be made, by the addition of 
a printed slip or typewritten addenda, to meet every 
need. Too many different forms of contracts, which in 
large part duplicate each other, lead but to ultimate 


confusion and difficulties. All this leads the Secretary to 
go back to his initial statement, when this page was 
started, that he believed a rather large proportion of the 
membership of the Institute either doesn’t know or hasn't 
taken the time to read the official documents of the In- 
stitute. The Secretary isn’t throwing any stones when he 
makes this statement because he was in the same boat 
before he was honored with his present job. Now he 
has to read them, and the creation of this page has made 
it all the more necessary. 


48. Goop Taste 1n ApvERTISING. Some time since 
the old ban against advertising was removed, after much 
strenuous discussion on the floors of many conventions 
and elsewhere. The Secretary recommends to the mem- 
bers and to all architects that they read the simple pro- 
nouncement of the Institute on this subject. To put it 
mildly, it is all a matter of good taste. Just who is to 
be the arbiter of good taste the Secretary doesn’t really 
know, but taste apparently changes with the years. There 
are those who consider a simple card, so-called, in a 
newspaper or a magazine, bearing the architect’s name, 
a breach of good taste, and there are those who honestly 
believe in it and therefore do so practice. It is quite 
certain that the newspapers and the magazines strenuously 
encourage the idea, hoping to make it a habit. It can 
easily become a very expensive habit. And there are 
those who do believe that large placards, even to illu- 
minated signs, are quite proper methods of putting their 
name and fame before the public. Here again enters the 
questions of good taste and dignity. The Secretary likes 
to think of the profession as a learned and dignified pro- 
fession. Advertising may be making inroads upon the 
dignity of our profession. The Secretary has an ad- 
miration for those who can establish unwritten codes for 
their conduct in all times and places, for those who play 
the game all the way through. 


49. RecionaL ConFERENCES. The regional confer- 
ences are getting under way and the Secretary hopes that 
valuable discussion along some of the topics in The 
Secretary's Page will arise. The Sixth Region will have 
its conference in Minneapolis as this page is published. 
The Fifth District will have its Conference at Ann Arbor 
in November. These Conferences dre informal and 
form a wonderful opportunity for free, earnest and 
friendly discussion over all the moot points that are before 
us. They should be productive of great results to the 
profession. 

Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Public Information 


The SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHaPTER has prepared the 
following statement concerning its Honor Awards: 

The Architect has two means of articulation; the pres- 
entation of his talents in the form of design and the 
demonstration of his ability in the form of executed work; 
one is on paper, the other is on the ground. In so far as 
judgment of merit is concerned, the comparison of de- 
signs on paper indicates little more than the forecast 
of what may be, while the contemplation of the finished 
product offers a real basis for conclusion. The sketch, 
the drawing and the photograph do not tell the story 
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of color, scale, environment, nor of the continuity of pur- 
pose and ability to marshal talents and forces which are 
necessary for the successful carrying out of the Design. 

Executed work is the basis for the Honor Awards of 
the SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER; and it is interesting 
to note that each year the judgment of a competent 
jury has been reversed from a tentative decision based 
on photographs and sketches, when the actual buildings 
were visited. The influence of these Honor Awards for 
better architecture in the community is real. Many an 
architect has his eye on the annual prize when he is busy 
working on a new design, and the actual performance of 
the work is often stimulated by the suggestion “let’s 
make this the prize winner.” 

For the year 1923 the jury who reviewed the work of 
the architects of Southern California was composed of 
John Galen Howard and Ernest Coxhead of San Fran- 
cisco and William Parsons of Chicago. These distin- 
guished men, invited from cities outside the jurisdiction 
of the Chapter, came to Los Angeles and devoted several 
days to the painstaking consideration of the many archi- 
tectural subjects presented for their consideration. Their 
report states, “the Jury desires to stress the general high 
character of the submissions, particularly that of the 
residential work, which is superior in quality to all other 
groups, and to state that we consider the work sub- 
mitted in the small house section a distinct advance over 
most of the previous submissions. All works receiving 
awards are clear, straightforward architectural designs. 
In them we see simplicity, probable permanence in the 
matter of taste and promising direction in the matter of 
study.” 

A program for the Award was written several years 
ago in form sufficiently acceptable to be repeated each 
year with slight alterations. This presents for the in- 
formation of all concerned the various divisions or classes 
open to nomination; for example, single dwellings are 
divided into three sections; multiple dwellings are divided 
into seven sections, which include hotels and clubs used 
for residential purposes; likewise public and semi-public 
buildings and schools are sub-divided into sections. Other 
awards are made for completed work in community and 
landscape planning, and the scope of this program even 
includes objects of fine art as distinguished from archi- 
tecture. In special cases, certificates are given for “Dis- 
tinguished Honor in Fine Arts” and “Distinguished Honor 
in Architecture.” The program states in detail the 
authorization, the conditions which cover the contest and 
the list of Awards of the previous year. 

In the early spring the programs are sent out with an 
invitation requesting Chapter members and the public to 
make their nominations. These must be within the juris- 
diction of the Chapters; must be work finished during the 
year; must state the name of owner, contractor and archi- 
tect and the classification to which the subject pertains, 
and must be accompanied by photographs, sketches and 
plans. The committee has learned through experience 
that the grouping and display of these photographs on 
the walls of a big room and their careful cataloguing 
affords the only means of orderly inspection by the jurors. 
Their itinerary and many automobile trips can be planned; 
nominations absolutely void of merit can be eliminated; 
and the examination of subjects expedited and sys- 
tematized. 

The press has sensed the value of these competitions 
by giving them publicity. The publication in newspapers 
of the program in its entirety, makes the nominations 
more general and the information more explicit; the an- 
nouncement of the awards inures to the benefit of those 


honored. Most important of all, the story goes out to 
the community that a movement is on foot to improve 
local architecture and that those who have successfully 
worked to this purpose are recognized. 

The culmination of the efforts of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the committee in charge and the jurymen is an 
open banquet of the Chapter at which the Honor Awards 
are presented with due ceremony. Sitting round the same 
table with the architects are the clients who have been 
honored and the contractors whose services have con- 
tributed to the success of the work. ‘The certificates 
are handed to the owner, contractor and architect with 
appropriate remarks. Those architects honored this year 
were Witmer and Watson; Harbin F. Hunter; Carlton M. 
Winslow; Johnson, Kaufmann and Coate; Morgan, Walls 
and Clements; Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers; A. C. 
Zimmerman; Edwin Bergstrom; Allison and Allison, all 
of Los Angeles, and Marston, Van Pelt and Maybury; 
E. W. Neff and Cyril Bennett of Pasadena. 

Unquestionably, the worth of this competition is proved 
by the appreciation displayed by the recipients of the 
Awards; more than that, it is one more step forward in 
the movement for better art and architecture in Southern 
California. 

Joun V. Van Pett, Chairman, 
126 East 59th Street, New York City. 


Competitions * 

Out of the southwest cometh wisdom! It is refreshing 
to note the recent Institute competition for the Municipal 
Auditorium for Dallas, Texas. While we have only the 
descriptions of the drawings, we feel authorized—by the 
source—in congratulating the city and the profession in 
this instance. A good plan, a local architect, and a satis- 
fied client—what more could be desired? 

This did not happen of itself. It was the result of a 
wide-awake chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, functioning true to form, professionally and locally. 
The request was made, with the logic appertaining there- 
to, for direct selection in two forms, and for a competi- 
tion limited to those capable of discharging the trust of 
architectural service. The latter was chosen, five archi- 
tects were selected, anonymity secured, a professional ad- 
visor employed, and the commission was won by the de- 
signers who presented the best scheme. Not only that, 
the losers were compensated for their efforts and time. 

Hail to Texas and the NortH Texas Chapter! May 
her example not only take root and bear other blossoms 
at home, but may it also influence others in places where 
professional spirit seems to be lagging. 

Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, announces that the following firms have been 
invited to participate in the final stage of the competition 
for the group of buildings to be built under the George 
F. Baker Foundation: Messrs. Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch and Abbott; Guy Lowell; Parker, Thomas, and 
Rice, Boston; Professor J. J. Haffner and Associates, 
Cambridge; McKim, Mead and White; Walker and 
Gillette, New York City. The first stage, unpaid, open 
to all architects of the United States, required that notice 
be filed with Professor Charles W. Killam, of Har- 
vard, not later than 25 August. 

Dwicut H. Perkins, Chairman. 


1 For another ‘discussion of the question of competitions, see The 
Secretary's Page of this issue. 
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Precedent and Evolution 
Ti ECHOES of the symposium at Washington 


have not died away. It was a rare privilege to 
hear five such men, all architects and yet all mas- 
ters of the Art of Letters as well. 

Professor Boring gave the following definition: “Prece- 
dent to me means form which has been accepted as the 
proper expression of good logic, fitness and beauty, proven 
by the test of time and accepted as a standard upon which 
new expressions can be modeled and with which it may be 
compared.” We might refer to this as a good definition 
of “good” precedent. 

Precedent in a broader sense might be described as that 
which comes before. It is our historical birthright, and 
like some other birthrights may be sold for a mess of 
potage. Hubert Ripley was thinking of this when he said, 

“Early to crib, 
Early to rise.” 


Professor Boring steadies the whole discussion with the 
statement that “The testimony of all history indicates that 
art forms grow like living things. They evolve from the 
simplest rudimentary ideas and forms, slowly changing to 
conform to changing environment,” and so on. 

To those who believe in the uninterrupted evolution of 
the simple into the complex in the physical world, in 
civilization, in the arts, in architecture, precedent must be 
studied in the light of history. If history is of any value 
(and this has been questioned once), and if human nature 
in one age resembles that of the preceding ages, we can 
determine what effect precedent is having upon architec- 
ture today by reviewing the past and noting what effect 
it has had in other times. 

Stated in general terms, the question may be, “At any 
given time in history, what is the effect upon its archi- 
tecture of the architecture preceding that time?” Greece 
furnishes an example. Precedent, to the Greek, was vital. 
In each age he copied what had come before. He allowed 
tradition to dominate his work, even to the sacrifice of 
logic and practicality. Shaft, cap and cornice were false 
expressions in marble of half-forgotten timber construc- 
tion. One temple resembled another, with seldom a radi- 
cal or novel design, but with imperceptible successive re- 
finements. So by strict adherence to the dictates of pre- 
cedent, varying little within narrow limits, illogical in 
detail, and clumsy in construction, the Greek style gave 
to the world the Parthenon! 

Rome tells a similar story. Each age developed new 
modifications of the old column and arch, endlessly re- 
peated. The 15th century plagiarized Rome. The build- 
ers of the Middle Ages followed tradition in the gradual 
development of Gothic Architecture. No monument 
differed greatly in style from its predecessor. Then came 
the experience of a double tradition. The Renaissance 
and the Gothic met, and a new complexity resulted. 

At the close of the 19th century came another new ex- 
perience—not a double tradition this time, but a multiple 
one. Man harnessed fire and lightning, and by them saw 
the earth. He ate of the trees and knew all styles, all 
periods, all traditions. From that time he has been like a 


child rubbing its eyes to see whether it were awake, and 
like Aladdin rubbing his lamp to call new wonders into 
being. He has played familiarly with Classic and Gothic, 
with Moorish, Hindu and Egyptian. 

This in itself would be test enough of his artistic poise, 
but along with it has come another disconcerting condi- 
tion. Old methods of construction have been transformed 
over night into a new engineering code. Masonry walls 
which had always expressed but a single type of stress— 
compression—are suddenly called upon to add the lan- 
guage of tension and torsion. With the steel frame to do 
the real work, stone becomes a surface ornament or a 
protection against fire. 

Here is indeed a challenge to the bewildered architect! 
How should it be met? In the face of a new law of con- 
struction and new demands in the size, height and form 
of buildings, should the architect try to cut loose from 
the past, and, disregarding precedent, begin again and at- 
tempt to create a new art founded solely on self-assurance 
and logarithmic tables? Or shall he yield himself grace- 


fully to the inscrutable laws of evolution, and, although 
inclined to roam, do as the Romans did, and the Greeks, 
and the Goths—stick to precedent, and let the new style 
develop, by imperceptible additions, as the crystal does. 
If he does not so yield himself gracefully, he shall yield 
none the less, for there is no other way in nature or in art. 


“The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 


As architecture develops from age to age, the driving 
force is genius—the genius of the race, or the genius of 
the individual expressing his race and time; but the lan- 
guage in which this creative force speaks is “precedent,” 
and if this language were discarded incoherence would 
result. 

No masterpiece of literature was ever injured because 
it was written in an old and familiar language. The new- 
est tale can be told in the oldest words. In the art of 
painting there has been in recent years an attempt to paint 
in “private code.” This game has entertained a few, but 
remains a curiosity rather than a contribution in the field 
of art. To use precedent is universal practice. To dis- 
tinguish between its proper and improper use is really 
only to distinguish between the sincere and insincere archi- 
tect, or between the artist and the time server. What 
great artist was ever injured by precedent? Precedent 
is the strength of the strong and the snare of the weak, 
and as such must always work for an evolution toward 
the best results. In any art precedent is a basic element. 
Whether it is plagiarism or not in any given case is a 
question not of art at all, but of ethics, 

Mr. Magonigle seems to give the architect rather an 
unjustifiable prominence in the world of plagiarists. 
Other arts are practised in conformity with the same laws 
of esthetics and ethics. Among men of letters who is a 
greater artist or a greater plagiarist than Shakespeare? 
In music, Dvorak, in his New World Symphony; Tschai- 
kowsky in his Overture “1812”; Flotow in Martha, and 
a hundred others great and small have gone even so far 
as to use the very melodies of other composers, but with- 
out offense. If the “gift without the giver is bare,” it is 
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no less true, conversely, that the theft without thieving is 
fair. No great artist is ever successfully imitated. Art 
can find expression only through individuals, and the in- 
dividual cannot express beauty through the mere imitative 
use of forms developed by others. An artist is always a 
Midas, whose touch gives a new aspect and value to the 
old borrowed form. ‘To the extent that he is an artist, 
to that extent will he necessarily color and transform all 
that he touches. 

Then why discuss the merit of Gothic architecture in 
America, when there is none? Why lament the prevalence 
in our art of styles not indigenous to our soil nor expres- 
sive of our modern civilization? There are no such styles. 
There are no Egyptian, Greek, Roman or Renaissance 
buildings in America. Even the Spanish architecture is 
not so much Spanish as Mexican. Alberti might have 
stopped, during a lull in his career, to ruminate upon the 
sad state of the profession in Italy, in which every archi- 
tect was slavishly measuring the old Roman work and try- 
ing to recreate it. But we know now, and he may have 
known then, that there was no cause for anxiety, for we 
recognize in the Italian reaction toward Romanism a new 
and virile art as distinct from the Roman as Shakespeare 
was from Chaucer. 

A master cannot plagiarize if he will! Art is the ex- 
pression of emotion, and no one can express in the form 
of art an emotion not felt by himself. There never was a 
renaissance of an old art. What is called a renaissance 
is not a rebirth, but a new birth. An art, like an artist, 
can be born but once. 

As Professor Boring says: “We can put all kinds of 
knowledge into his brain, but design has to come out 
through his soul. It is comparatively easy to feel some- 
thing one must express in painting and sculpture, but 
really to feel it in architecture, and to be able to express 
it, is the mark of genius.” 

Today our land is adorned in a thousand places with 
so-called Gothic buildings. These creations have Gothic 
mouldings, Gothic skeletons, Gothic proportions and 
Gothic scale, and yet they are not Gothic. They are as 
definitely and consistently new in style as the neo-Grec 
architecture was in its day. They are of the Gothic clan, 
but they constitute a new family, with strong family traits 
in common among themselves. They are the logical ex- 
pression in the Gothic alphabet of a new demand in a new 
age. Their traits in common result from the fact that 
the character of this demand is a constant factor among 
them; and from the second fact that strong individual 
architects have set a pattern and an ideal which have 
influenced others and brought about the development of a 
school of architecture, which we may call for convenience 
20th century Gothic. 

Great oaks from little acorns grow, and it is possible 
for a single architect by penetrating discernment so fitly 
to adapt precedent to new needs that others will follow 
his lead and the new style be given a definite flavor. If 
the new need is looked upon as unsocial, and deciviliz- 
ing, the resulting art may be deplored as resting upon an 
unsound basis. One speaker, with the pose of Mrs. Lot, 
seems to take this view. He rehearses all the needs and 
finds them all good; the worship of the “beautiful gods of 
Olympus,” as he calls them, he finds worthy where Pro- 
testantism is not. The Catholic Church excites his ad- 


miration, and the Fundamentalists his derision, which per- 
chance will leave the Fundamentalists guessing. He gives 
the Crusaders, in their fantastic errand, his blessing, and 
the Christian Temperance Union he ridicules. He finds 
that democracy has “ousted statesmen and patriots and 
great leaders of men.” Shades of Lincoln! The family 
he believes to be tottering. Family life is not what it used 
to be in the really great days of Boccaccio and Rabelais 
and Cervantes. 

He has his own ideas about the family wardrobe, pre- 
ferring chastity belts to breach-of-promise suits. He sees 
the superficiality and the crassness of our day and time 
and constructs in his fancy a History of Past Ages in 
which men were all noble, united and inspired. Earnest 
but depressed, he sees, looking backward, what the race 
sees ahead. He feels that our time is generically unlike 
all others, disassociated and catastrophic, and not part of 
a gradual connected evolution of society. 


“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 


If we had lost all which was soundest and best in civil- 
ization, and were wallowing in materialism and sensuality, 
we would discuss with little interest the value of precedent 
in architecture. Such a theme is engrossingly interesting, 
however, if we believe that architecture today is a vital 
and expanding force. 

We are confident that, amid the confusion, the architect 
is not faltering unduly. For the first time he is able to 
choose his precedent from out the entire past. It is an 
embarrassment of riches, but he is meeting it with marked 
sobriety, and the ultimate result upon taste and style may 
be a cosmopolitanism unknown before and possessing its 
own peculiar qualities of excellence. 


“He builded better than he knew, 


The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
WILuiaAM Rocer GreeLey. 


Overhead and Overhang 


May one who is keenly alive to the delicate and subtle 
skill evolved in plagiarism, but who does not practice 
architecture as a profession, participate in the interesting 
discussion now lending interest to one of the most inter- 
esting of journals? I confess to a certain practical sense 
in the matter, for I am both a beneficiary of building in- 
vestments as well as a general contributor to the great 
waste involved in our very temporary modern structures, 

The point is this: There are, by careful computation, 
some 387,569,243 pounds of cornices hung over the side- 
walks of our principal modern cities. The casualties are 
low, being a mere desultory fraction of a human being 
per pound of cornice, although the records are not by any 
means exact. Now the cornice is doomed. A new pre- 
cedent has been set. 

But until this particular and wholly nonsensical pre- 
cedent was discarded—and it will of course be some time 
yet before it has wholly disappeared—what a burden was 
placed upon the owners and consumers of buildings! 

The interest charge on the 387,569,243 pounds of 
cornices is reckoned at not less than 22,000,000 dollars 
a year, quite a tidy sum, if you please, and rather a high 
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THE QUESTION 


price to pay for experiments in precedent, n’est ce pas? 

I mention the matter because it seems to me that so 
many architects are assuming that the interest in this 
question is purely an esthetic one and is their own 
peculiar property. The fact is that architects are always 


The Question 
Pro Schola 


F PROFESSOR Ferran’s hydra-headed article on 
O The Teaching of Architecture in the United States, 
the head which politely but proudly recounts the 
splendid history of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the 
Prix de Rome, which gives us interesting reminiscences of 
Colbert, Le Brun, Blondel, and Laloux needs no more 
attention from us than a commendatory and benevolent 
pat. The other head, however, which reviews our system 
of architectural education, points out its faults and tells 
what should be done, we should listen to and perhaps 
answer, whether it fawns, roars, or hisses; and this we 
will attempt to do. 

In a word, according to this second head, our schools 
are based on a program (1) to educate as many students 
as possible, (2) to combine an education with architec- 
tural training, and (3) to do it all in four years. 

Professor Ferran derives from the catalogue of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology that of the regu- 
lar four years’ course only five months (151 days) are 
devoted to architectural design, so he heads his criticism 
of our system with the opinion that in such a limited time 
and with such competition from cultural requirements a 
proper architectural training is impossible; that such a 
schedule results in “nothing more than a bad smattering 
of everything,” and leads to a “diploma that means noth- 
ing.” Secondly, he says, our system is aimed to benefit 
most the mediocre student, one result of which is that our 
best students are our special students, ineligible for de- 
grees. He intimates our catalogues are falsified and our 
curricula padded to gain advantage over other and com- 
peting schools. In fact, and curiously, it seems to me, 
considering his two years’ connection with one of the most 
magnificent institutions of learning in the world, he has 
no word of praise for architectural education in America 
whatsoever. 

I used to believe the French the most open-minded of 
people, but I have come to think that is true only of the 
Frenchman in his own bailiwick. Transport him “some- 
where west of Calais” and he is a provincial of the pro- 
vincials, This is borne out by M. Ferran’s opinion of 
what should be done. He’d have apparently one big Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, just like Paris. True, he says it’s impos- 
sible, but that is what we should have. This would mean, 
to use more nearly his own words, (1) one central organ- 
ization, (2) entrance competitions, and (3) revised cur- 
riculum. He sees hope in the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of Design in New York, though at present “it 
has no purpose.” Professor Ferran’s summary of 
the organization and purpose of our architectural 
schools is essentially correct. They are organized to 
train and educate as many as possible, and to do 


OF EDUCATION 


playing with building materials bought with other people’s 
money. It is the only way they can practice. But that 
does not relieve them of the obligation of considering pre- 
cedent in the light of common sense—or does it? 

A READER. 


of Education 


Americana 


it as quickly as possible, and for a very good reason. 

During the period of our best taste, the Colonial, a 
knowledge of architecture was part of the polite equip- 
ment of every gentleman, but with the 19th century the 
fad for this accomplishment pased out, and between 1820 
and 1880 the falsities of the Classic Revival and the 
atrocities of the “Parvenue” styles are eloquent of our 
lack of architects. The Romanesque Revival of the eigh- 
ties, filled with possibilities of a great American achieve- 
ment and fired by the enthusiasm of a high romance, 
miserably perished, like the Crusade of St. Bernard, 
through lack of sufficient leaders. Many a teeming me- 
tropolis, many a smiling village, is even now being dese- 
crated by the untrained hand of the builder. No! M. 
Ferran, the United States is not France. Our architects 
don’t get pensions from the government for keeping the 
fence of the Coloane Vendéme painted and for replacing 
the mouldering cornices of Versailles. With us, “the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

I often think of our architectural schools as great train- 
ing camps in the war against ugliness, turning out a mul- 
titude of officers who even without the supreme training 
of a West Point have turned the tide, and slowly but 
surely are forcing the enemy back. We have followed 
Colbert’s advice and have not “consecrated them to talent 
and reputation.” The time is approaching, however, when 
the length of architectural courses giving degrees in archi- 
tecture should be increased to five years, and undoubtedly 
there is a place for a great post graduate school, a posi- 
tion which the Ecole des Beaux Arts now in a way occu- 
pies in relation to our own schools, something which the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design could become if it should 
acquire a great enough endowment. However, the great 
proof of our architectural schools is their achievements. 
In 1890. the United States was an architectural joke; 
today she leads the world. 

This extraordinary phenomenon is due to our archi- 
tectural schools, which have turned out in the last thirty 
years architects in sufficient numbers and with sufficient 
training to drag us out by the ears from the architectural 
morass in which we were floundering. Had we been de- 
pendent on “one big school,” we would at the present 
time be relatively in the same boat as we were in 1875 
when, with only Richardson and Hunt to man the oars 
and McKim for a cabin boy, architecture was fast headed 
for the rocks. This is not disparaging the splendid influ- 
ence of the great school in Paris. Men who have had the 
opportunity of making the “grand tour” in architectural 
education have done splendid work as practitioners. We 
all know who they are. 

I knew a boy, years ago, whose father dreamed for him 
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a degree from Harvard in Letters, a degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Architecture, 
and a diploma from the Beaux Arts! But the boy pic- 
tured himself as gray-bearded and decrepit when he’d be 
ready to tackle his first job, so he compromised on the 
architectural course in the American school. Neverthe- 
less, substituting for the first two schools any others near- 
est your heart, that would be the ideal education, and it 
really is the attempt to combine the first and the last 
which has given us the typical architectural school in the 
United States. 

Perhaps the main argument for our architectural 
schools is the union of cultural subjects with architectural 
training. We had always assumed that the architect was 
gentleman and scholar first, if he aspired to be an archi- 
tect in its fullest sense. Professor Ferran disapproves 
and he apparently objects to what little of cultural train- 





And wouldn’t it be curious 


ing exists in the Beaux Arts. 
if culture at last took shelter under the wings of architec- 
ture in these days when our great universities are: fast 
becoming schools of commerce, and “efficiency” falls more 
glibly from the lips than “scholarship” ? 

So, Professor Ferran to the contrary, it seems to the 
reviewer that with all its faults our architectural schools 


are exceedingly well adapted to their purpose. A proof 
of it is that the school of today is, with only minor 
changes, the school of Letang and his inspired associates 
of forty years ago, but a greater proof than that rises be- 
fore us, proof which could not be found in this generation 
in France. It gleams from the opalescent columns of the 
great Memorial in Washington, it glistens from every pin- 
nacle of the breathless shaft of the Woolworth Tower, 
and it glows in the shadowy vaults and the golden arches 
of St. Thomas’. Tuomas E. Tatimapce, F.A.I.A. 


Marginalia Architectura 


IR GILBERT SCOTT—for he was knighted at 
sy Knowsley on the occasion of the consecration of 

the Liverpool Cathedral—has given a brief state- 
ment to the Morning Post (London) concerning his work. 
It seems admirably apropos of the discussion on the use 
of Precedent, now running its intriguing course in these 
columns, and is worth some extended quotation. 


“Personally, says Sir Gilbert, “I think a great deal too 
much importance is attached to mere style; the really 
fundamental qualities of architecture are common to all 
styles. But it does seem to me that certain effects upon 
the mind are more readily produced by one style than 
by another. One may take it broadly that in Gothic the 
verticals dominate the horizontals, while in Classic the 
reverse is the case. Now for some reason, which I have 
not been able to discover, verticality of expression seems 
more suggestive of the high aspirations that one associates 
with religion, and it seems to me easier to get the religious 
feeling in Gothic than in a style embodying strong hori- 
zontals. At the same time, I think that in most Gothic 
cathedrals the emphasis of the verticals is unduly stressed, 
and thereby a great deal of calm and serenity is sacrificed, 
and a feeling of restlessness imparted to the building, 
which tends to destroy the repose and peace that in these 
strenuous days seem doubly necessary in a building devoted 
to prayer. 

“It comes to a question of balance, like everything in 
Nature, and at Liverpool I have endeavored to combine 
the uplifting character imparted by vertical expression 
with the restful calm undoubtedly given by judicious use 
of horizontals. There can be no rule as to where one can 
draw the line—it is a question of individual feeling. Nu- 
merous alterations have been made in the design of Liver- 
pool Cathedral from time to time, all these being prompted 
by this delicate adjustment between verticals and hori- 
zontals. In the first designs for the building the length 
was cut up into strongly marked vertical departments, 
formed by cross transepts throughout the whole length 
of the building, with a still more prominent transept at 
the crossing—all these transepts being higher than the 
adjoining main roof. The result of the length of the 
building being broken up by numerous cross compartments 
in this way was to destroy a certain amount of repose 
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and serenity in the design of the whole; and subsequent 
alterations that have taken place have all been with a 
view to reducing this vertical character, and thereby em- 
phasizing the influence of the horizontals. Most of these 
transepts have now been omitted, and those that remain, 
towards the centre of the building, have been kept con- 
siderably lower, so as to give a skyline unbroken except 
for one large central tower, which forms the climax of 
the whole composition. It will thus be seen that, though 
the architecture has been subject to many alterations, 
the main underlying idea—viz., to produce on the 
mind an effect of dignity and repose—has been steadfastly 
pursued.” 

It is also interesting to know that an effort is to be 
made to raise the funds necessary to carry on the work 
of raising the central tower space to the planned height 
of 170 feet, which does not include the tower above that 
point, and of completing the western transept. This will 
involve some 300,000 pounds in addition to the money now 
available. ‘ p . 

In the same vein, and as touching pertinently upon 
this question of precedent, let us quote an article by Hope 
Bagenal, a distinguished British architect: 


“After years of anxious archeology a few ‘gothic men’ 
achieved a mastery over medieval forms which set them 
free to explore. Bentley had been a devout revivalist for 
years before he began the problem of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, and the two phases, his scholarship and his art, are 
reflected in the outside and the inside of that building. 
Bodley, the second Gilbert Scott, his pupil Temple Moore, 
Mr. Walter Tapper, are the names of great and original 
artists who possessed and used in an exquisite retirement 
the positive fruits of a movement which had caused so 
much chaos. They had at their fingers’ ends a language 
of form rooted in the national climate and character, 
much more complex and varied than the common classic 
scale, and scarcely developed in respect of the broader 
emotional effects. 

“The present Sir Gilbert Scott, grandson of the re- 
storer, in the interval between his first and final design 
for Liverpool Cathedral, has explored some of these 
broader effects to good purpose. Sir Gilbert’s first or 
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winning design had a west ‘front’ and a gabled flank to 
the river, with twin towers over the transepts. The quali- 
ties which had won the admiration of the assessors, Bod- 
ley and Norman Shaw, were the strength and scale of the 
general massing rather than any marked originality of 
plan, The assessors had a difficult task. Mr. Tapper’s 
design, placed second, had a special fitness for the site— 
a conspicuous sandstone rise, once used as a quarry, run- 
ning north and south, parallel to the Mersey, and over- 
looking the riverside populations of Mersey and Dee. 

“Mr. Tapper had placed on this site a huge gothic ridge 
without towers, resembling a longer King’s College 
Chapel with a choir slightly stepped down at one end, 
and at the other an arched west porch on the scale of 
Peterborough. In this great design Henry VII.’s orderly 
Perpendicular seemed to have reached its apotheosis. 
How could Scott rival its appropriateness to this par- 
ticular site, on which the ‘flank’ rather than the ‘end’ of 
any building must constitute the grand aspect? He did 
so by developing the esthetic of the English central tower. 
Apart from all archeology each of our cathedrals is a 
school in the designing of masses. While the development 
of the French cathedral has been artistically the develop- 
ment of a single circular-ended hall butted against a 
massive west-end having twin towers, the development 
of the English cathedral has been a variation upon a 
series of groups. The English art of the group can be 
studied in Salisbury and Lincoln, in some of the great 
Norfolk churches, and in the plans, though less often in 
the embodiments, of Elizabethan houses. The tower, that 
is to say the vertical mass contrasted with the horizontal, 
is the characteristic design in all these examples. The 
existence of the large central tower in the English cathe- 
dral church has always involved an inherent dominance 
of the flank over the end. This dominance is reflected 
in the English cathedral plans with their double pairs of 
transepts. Salisbury is famous for its side view dom- 
inated by the large central tower. Mr. Scott has in- 
stinctively taken these essential English elements and re- 
formalized them. The plan of Salisbury —{ — , has 
become —{=f—. The result is that at Liverpool the 
central tower is now the focus of the design buttressed on 
each side by a pair of transepts; a choir on one side is 
balanced by a nave nearly equal in length on the other. 
The masses therefore are roughly symmetrical. A flight 
of steps of enormous width, leading up between the tran- 
septs on the river side to the main entrance, gives fur- 
ther emphasis to this the chief axis of the building, and 
helps to convert a flank into a front. The ridge of nave 
and choir extends on each side of the tower, unbroken 
and emphatic, unlike the original design. 

“So far only the eastern wing of the cathedral is built; 
but when the whole plan is completed it will have the 
unity which byzantine and renaissance cathedral build- 
ers both sought for. Michaelangelo and Wren sought it 
in vain. The ‘basilican’ or French cathedral tradition 
of the single long hall was too strong for them, although 
they made many free designs. It has been left for a 
gothic revival architect to achieve this unity by the de- 
velopment of an English medieval tradition generally 
ignored. He has found in the esthetic of the tower the 
solution he required. 

“Scott’s plastic method is to model and quarry rather 
than construct and engrave. His little church in Derby 
Lane, Liverpool, can be studied as a first sketch for the 
cathedral. But this plastic method is legitimate enough 
for English gothic where the unit of mass is large. The 
flying buttress with its emphasis on construction has 
never had the same value in England as in France. The 
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interior of the new choir, huge in size and unfamiliar in 
its simplicity, shows well the concavity of effect which 
characterizes his method. The necessary impersonality 
for a work of art on so large a scale has in the main been 
achieved. But a medievalist of the old school might 
exclaim: “This symmetry and lack of emphasis on con- 
struction is not “gothic” at all.’ But such obviously is 
not Sir Gilbert’s opinion. Styles are only ranges of values 
in form, and they are for those who can use them. With 
the necessary knowledge gothic is a scale delicate and 
powerful and possessed of a range wider than any other. 
Its absence of finality fits it specially for the expression of 
religious emotion, but gothic is not the only language 
which can be used for that purpose. There are religious 
values in renaissance, but they are limited. The artist is 
free to choose that which best suits his ideas.” 
* + . 

In contrast with this brilliant architectural achieve- 
ment of Sir Gilbert’s, may one dwell for a moment on 
the parallel of Gretna. As a Green, we knew it well 
of old. Couples there repaired and, by the simple Gypsy 
procedure, were wedded. In the war, architects were 
called upon to prepare a building scheme for Gretna of, 
I think, unparalleled magnitude. Does anyone really 
know the cost of it? It must have run into a billion of 
dollars! Two complete towns, containing all that skill 
could order, that planning could conceive, that the hu- 
manities (it was in war-time and not in peace) could 
ask. Substantial, permanent, with factories covering 
several hundred acres, with streets, parks, playgrounds, 
schools, churches, public laundries and kitchens—all 
studied to give happiness to men and women and chil- 
dren—all perfected to get from industry its maximum 
of yield and for men the maximum of content in environ- 
ment and in living. Yet, as one writer puts it, it is now 
a “wilderness of discarded endeavor. Our civilization 
has no room for it.” It is quite true. As a sheer 
economic instrument, Gretna is the greatest thing ever 
built by any people. Science never gave more than it 
gave to Gretna, yet civilization has no room for it, and 
builds cathedrals. The playgrounds of Gretna shall dis- 
appear, while the near-by unspeakable slums of Glasgow 
will go on. Gretna has been sold as scrap! Surely, in 
organizing for Peace we are less than idiots. We are 
more helpless than babes. Is it because of that horrid 
word with which we play? May one not revive the sug- 
gestion, first made in these very columns as I well remem- 
ber, that all nations unite to change the name and call it 
the Peace Department! Our whole outlook might then 
change. Loquaciously, it might be the waterproofing that 
would protect the cement that unites the bonds that hold 
the ties—well, you know what the statesmen and public 
speakers all say when they get to the dinners of the Pil- 
grim’s Society, or to some other public event where they 
talk about brotherhood and kinship, and so on. Seriously, 
isn’t it time to remember that we only learn to organize 
for what we talk about? If we had a Peace Department, 
shorn of the glory of brass and bauble, uniformed in a 
peaceful way, we might get to believe in Peace and learn 
how to organize to attain it. We shall never do it as 
long as the other word is glorified and its followers have 
their way. And without in any way disparaging the 
achievements of Sir Gilbert Scott, the way to Peace is 
through Gretna towns and not through cathedrals. §. I. R. 
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From Our Book Shelf 


From Alkmaar to Zwolle 


Some people like Holland and some do not. I am 
among those who do and my memories of certain little 
streets such as those which wander along the canals of 
Edam, for example, or of certain plain white church 
interiors here and there, enclosed in brickwork of con- 
summate interest, run quietly beside other recollections 
of orange and green, of blue and yellow, of red and 
mauve, strewn round about on the walls, doors and 
shutters of houses and, on the hulls of boats, apparently 
in a careless manner, and yet finally convincing you that 
beneath this appearance of carelessness there lies a na- 
tional knowledge of the use of color which isn’t to be 
excelled. As for cleanliness and tidiness, nothing has to 
be said. The interior of the house is quite as neat and 
resplendent as are the brass pots and pans that shine 
outside. 

Architects seeking inspiration—adaptable ideas, that 
means—seem to pass Holland by. Yet where, in urban 
dwellings, are there more intriguing notes in gable and 
doorway, in wall and chimney, than in Holland? Or, in 
that part of the old Nederland which stretched south of 
the Meuse? Mr. Yerbury with his photographs, and Mr. 
Jarrett with his measured drawings, have done a fine piece 
of work in gathering together these hundred odd bits of 
domestic architecture,1 and there have been few books 
of this kind which offer so much interest and are so well 
presented. Dr. Slothouwer’s excellent text is sufficient. 
It serves as the thread which binds the whole, and with 
this book in hand, one may go to Holland in peace and 
with rare enjoyment. There is a frontispiece in color— 
one of old Pieter de Hooghe’s interiors—and it is well 
done. The whole book is a bit of the fragrance of a 
domestic life which is by no means vanished, as anyone 
knows, if he has not passed Holland by with a visit to 
the painters at the Rijks, or the Stadt at The Hague, or 
the Town Hall at Haarlem. To those who know their 
Holland well—know it architecturally—the book will be 
welcomed eagerly. To those who know not that small, 
yet wonderfully colorful land, the book will be a delight. 
During the last three decades there has been an interest- 
ing development in Dutch domestic architecture, almost 
entirely confined to the cities, it is true, and it is this 
epoch which Mr. Leliman treats in his book.2 What is 
one to say of it? The new is not as good as the old? 
That is easy to say—and yet the old would not suffice 
and there had to be new. So the Dutch architects took 
their courage in their hands and tried. Some of it is suc- 
cessful. Some of the 500 odd illustrations are extremely 
interesting. Some of them leave one cold—very cold, in 
fact. Yet the signs of the striving are not without 
power. They are flavored with vigorous strokes, with 
certain agreeable effects in mass, with other alluring quali- 
ties in detail. They are a note in that chord of Northern 
European architectural development which seems des- 


1 Old Domestic Architecture in Holland. Photographs by F. R. 
Yerbury. Measured re by E. R. Jarrett, A.R.I.B.A. Iniro- 
ductory Text by Dr. Ir. D. F. Slothouwer. 

2The Town House in Holland during the last 25 years. By 
J. H. W. Leliman. 


tined, in its smaller and more intimate way, to vie with 
the more grandiose epoch in the United States. 

Mr. Leliman writes in Dutch, so I am able to gather 
in but a faint way the gist of what he has to say. It is 
but little, however, and one discerns the fact that Dutch 
writers are at least given to brevity, when they wish to 
present ideas in a pictorial manner. I take it that a 
“tweeden druk” is a second printing, which such a book 
ought certainly to deserve, whether it has had it or not. 


C. H. W. 


Furniture 


Cutting the leaves of Mr. Hunter’s book’, one is likely 
to be filled with the thought of the ponderous and pa- 
tient labor which must have gone into the assemblage of 
480 illustrations of furniture, ranging over a period of 
2,000 years. For Mr. Hunter begins with Egypt, find- 
ing his justification in the statement that “Egypt is the 
great-grandmother of us all.” The qualification which 
will deter almost any challenge he offers by saying that 
“compared with Egyptian, all other wooden furniture is 
modern.” But on setting out to read what the author 
has to say of his labor one becomes impressed anew with 
the number of pieces of justly reputed furniture which 
have found their way into the private homes and the 
public museums of the United States. It must have eased 
the labor of the seeker after illustrations, but even so, 
that labor must stand as impressive beyond that which 
too often does not go into the making of a book. 

The reader may be startled, not unfrequently, at Mr. 
Hunter’s didacticism, for he insists pretty stoutly on his 
classifications of styles and periods and dwells more than 
lovingly on the difference, for example, between the Ro- 
mantic and the Classic, but he supports his reasoning 
with such a clarity of thought that few will rise to utter 
any question. 

The illustrations are so copious that no one ought to 
be unsatisfied at Mr. Hunter’s choice. The book is ex- 
cellently made, although somewhat burdensome to hold— 
even suggesting that as typographical conditions forced 
so heavy a paper, two volumes would have been better 
than one—and yet causing one to reflect as well, that the 
book must stand for a long time as a reference index to 
every lover of furniture, and a reference index is al- 
ways handier in one rather than in two volumes. 

Certainly no student of furniture can afford to be 
without it. 


J. J. M. 


For the Craftsman 


The late Lewis F. Day was one of those prolific and 
versatile designers of the William Morris, Walter Crane 
type which the “right little, tight little” Island knows so 
well how to produce. His little book on “Pattern 
Design” has lately appeared in its third impression.2 In 
its first impression it has been on our shelves for many 
years, along with his book on “Enamelling,” Walter 
Crane’s “Bases of Design,” “Line and Form” and so on; 
and this first impression has been a lasting one. Of 


1 Pattern Design. 
Scribner’s. 


2 Decorative Furniture. 


By Lewis F. Day (third impression, 1923). 


By George Leland Hunter. Lippincott. 
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course it has no “Plates to copy,” but nevertheless it 
sets forth a lot of thinking already done and pre-digested 
—as it were—which ought to make it a “best seller” in 
all modern Art Circles. It is a pleasant little book to 
take down and glance through and it tempts one to stop 
now and then and linger over some intricate pattern 
whose anatomy has been cleverly worked out by the 
gifted author. We have used it as a sort of “Design 
Primer” for our Small Boy, and he has enjoyed it and 
profited by its teachings to such an extent that his father 
would not dare design a Tile Floor without asking Small 
Boy if the Old Man had the right dope. The Craftsman 
Architect (Oiseau rare) who designs his own tile pat- 
terns for wall and floor, or what not, will find in this 
little book a pleasant reminder of systems and schemes 
all too easily forgotten. H. F. C. 


Notice of Removals 


So many removals of readers of the JouRNAL have 
been effected of late that it has become increasingly dif- 
ficult to insure prompt delivery of copies, especially in 
the case of members who change their addresses without 
notifying our office in advance. The cooperation of our 
readers in this simple, but nevertheless important, matter 
will be deemed a favor. 


The Paris Prize 


The Committee on Paris Prize has announced the re- 
sults of the Final Competition for the 17th Paris Prize 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. The awards 
were as follows: 

Placed First and First Medal—Harry K. Bieg, 
Armour Institute of Technology and Chicago Atelier, 
Chicago, Illinois; Placed Second and Second Medal— 
Samuel R. Moore, New York City; Placed Third and 
Second Medal—Percival Goodman, New York City; 
Placed Fourth and Second Medal—Elmer L. Babitsky, 
New York City; Hors Concours—Andrew F. Euston, 
New York City. 

The subject was “A Transportation Institute,” and 
the Jury of Awards was composed of Messrs. W. A. 
Delano, R. M. Hood, B. W. Morris, E. S. Hewitt, E. F. 
Sanford, Jr., W. M. Kendall, G. Lowell, H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, D. E. Waid, A. L. Harmon, R. H. Pearce, 
and H. O. Milliken, Chairman. 


New Members Elected 


Boston, Ralph Temple C. Jackson, Eleanor A. Ray- 
mond, Boston; BrooKtyNn, A. F. Meissner, Beverley Rob- 
inson, Brooklyn; Cuicaco, Albert B. Dewey, Jr., Walter 
T. Stockton, Chicago; CLEVELAND, Dana Louis Clark, 
Alexander C. Robinson, III, Cleveland; Fioriwa, Gerald 
Joseph O’Reilly, Miami; Kansas, Chester M. Routledge, 
Hutchinson; Walter Gilling Ward, Manhattan; New 
York, Katharine C. Budd, John Mead Howells, New 
York City; PHILADELPHIA, John J. Carroll, Philadelphia; 


RuHopE Is_tanp, John F. Hogan, Pawtucket; Charles 
Henry Lockwood, Providence; So. CALIFORNIA, Arthur 
L. Acker, Everett R. Harman, Anker Viggo Hansen, 
Edwin Daniel Martin, Arthur C. Weatherhead, Los 
Angeles; E. Wallace Neff, Pasadena; St. PauL, Lambert 
A. Bassindale, James B. Hills, Frank X. Tewes, St. Paul; 
West Texas, Leo M. J. Dielmann, San Antonio; Robert 
Leon White, Austin. 


Institute Appointments 


Mr. R. Ciipston Sturcis, of Boston, was the ap- 
pointed representative of the Institute at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, held on 3 and 4 
October. 

Mr. Dwicut H. Perkins, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Competition for 
the ensuing year. 


Obituary 


John Abram Gurd 


Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at River Edge, N. J., 21 June, 1924 


John Abram Gurd was born at Morris, Illinois, 7 
January, 1870. When he was about two years old his 
parents moved to London, Ontario, where he received 
his early schooling. At 18 he went to Chicago, entering 
an architect’s office as draughtsman for about two years, 
when he returned to London, later entering the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1893. He then went 
to Paris and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, joining 
the atelier of M. Laloux in 1897, There he assisted in 
the construction of the United States Government Build- 
ing for the Exposition of 1900. Some time after the close 
of the Exposition he returned to this country and opened 
an office in New York City where he practised architec- 
ture until the time of his death. He also gave consider- 
able time to the teaching of architectural design and allied 
subjects at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts. During the war 
he was associated with the Y. M. C. A. in the designing 
and construction of huts for the various military camps. 

Among his most recent buildings may be mentioned the 
school at Englewood Cliffs, the Emerson School, the Von 
Steuben School and a parish house at River Edge. He 
supervised the construction of the Bergen Branch Library 
and also designed the Pavonia Branch Library in Jersey 
City. A number of attractive country houses on Long 
Island and in New Jersey are his work. 

He was an artist of very considerable ability, par- 
ticularly in water color. His home in River Edge con- 
tains many examples of his water colors and is itself 
an artistic gem. It was originally a small Dutch Colonial 
dwelling nearly 200 years old which he added to and 
remodeled in the true spirit of the original. It is fur- 
nished with many pieces collected during his stay in 
Europe. Apert §. Gorrtteis. 
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Thomas Jefferson and The Arts 


VERY scrap of paper bearing the seal of Jefferson’s 

hand is eagerly sought and tenaciously treasured. 

His letters, written in the twilight of his life, con- 
stitute one of America’s richest literary and historical 
possessions. They portray a vivid picture of his period, 
of men, of motives, and of political affiliations and ten- 
dencies. Jefferson’s struggles to promote education in 
the Fine Arts in America began in his early manhood 
and persisted throughout his long life, leaving in its wake 
a written record equally precious to lovers of Art. It 
was Jefferson who secured Houdon for the statue of 
Washington and the portrait bust of Lafayette. It was 
Jefferson who imported the Italian, Franzoni, as sculptor 
for the public buildings in Washington. Jefferson was the 
most energetic of the coadjutants in the foundation in 
Philadelphia of the Academy of Fine Arts, as the testi- 
mony of his correspondence with Peale and Mills bears 
warrant. In 1779, while Governor of Virginia, he suc- 
ceeded in inserting into the curriculum of William and 
Mary College a course in Fine Arts to be taught by the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Finally, in the last days 
of his life, he drew the plans and supervised the con- 
struction of the University of Virginia buildings, an- 
nouncing that they were to serve as models for the 
Professors of Architecture and then he framed the reso- 
lution, incorporating among the group of studies to be 
offered, the subject of Architecture—the first formal 
course in this subject to be offered by any American in- 
stitution of learning. Here he believed that he had 


created an architectural group, not only possessing great 
dignity and beauty, but one symbolizing strength and 


endurance, confidence in both of which were to be desired 
in the nurture of a young nation still in its swaddling 
clothes. 

He had already lived his three score and ten when, 
with energy unabated, he undertook this passion of his 
youth—the consuming passion of providing educational 
opportunities designed to qualify the minds of coming 
generations of American citizenry to defend and perpetu- 
ate the principles of popular government and to live 
peacefully and efficiently in his new democracy. 

Being himself a virtuoso in all human knowledge, he 
sought to interest those best qualified in the various spe- 
cial fields of the arts. When building his University, if 
he found that Philadelphia was the centre of iron mongery, 
then to Philadelphia he went for his monger—his hasps, 
hinges, locks and escutcheons must be of the best and in 
the most refined taste. If the best roofers centered about 
Staunton, the best of Staunton’s roofers must come to 
shelter his University. When decorative marbles were 
needed for his Corinthian and Ionic capitals, the best 
sculptors must come from Cararra where five thousand 
architectural and decorative modelers, cutters and polish- 
ers had clustered about these ancient quarries. 

This scrap, the subject of this sketch, notwithstanding 
it contains only a few words in his own hand, indicating 
the amount in American money to be paid the Raggi’s 


per diem and the names of the brothers on the margin 
for convenience of filing, is documentary evidence of 
Jefferson’s unending desire to elevate the Fine Arts in the 
United States. 

W. A. LAMBETH. 


Superintendent of the University of Virginia. 


The Contract 
Livorno, February 17, 1819. 


This document, which is private, has the same binding 
quality as a public document, and is between the illus- 
trious Thomas Appleton, Consul General of the United 
States of America in Livorno, in this case employed to 
represent Thomas Jefferson of Virginia in America, party 
of the first part, and Michele Raggi, sculptor in ornament, 
and Jacob Raggi, sculptor in Architecture, both of Carrara 
but living in Livorno, parties of the second part. It is 
established and agreed as follows: 

The above mentioned Michele and Jacob Raggi promise 
and obligate themselves to go to Virginia in America and 
employ themselves in their work industriously under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Jefferson. The first in capacity 
of sculptor in ornament, the 2nd, as sculptor of architec- 
ture, with the following understanding: 

lst—The said Michele and Jacob must hold them- 
selves in readiness and with the first meeting of the council 
leave and transfer themselves to Virginia in America and 
then they must employ themselves at the work in connec- 
tion with their profession for Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
for a period to terminate in three years from the beginning 
of the date of drawing of this contract and they agree 
to work in every sort of work within their respective pro- 
fession which may be ordered by Mr. Jefferson. 

2nd—The expense of their voyage will be paid by 
Thomas Jefferson, including their return to Italy, if at 
the end of three years they intend to return to their 
country. 

3rd—Thomas Jefferson agrees to furnish Michele and 
Jacob living quarters with board for three years in ac- 
cordance with their standing as artists, and further to pay 
each one a salary in pieces of hard money of Spain 526 
and 2 lira every year during the three years. 

4th—The said Michele and Jacob Raggi agree to leave 
one quarter of their salary each year in the hands of 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson to be paid at the termination of 
three years. 

We believe that before the signing of this agreement 
we have received from Mr. Thomas Appleton, repre- 
senting Mr. Jefferson, the first payment of 400 hard 
pieces of Spain, 200 each, good effective money of silver 
for which we have given to Mr. Appleton a receipt. This 
sum of money is to be considered a part payment of their 
salary. This sum we do declare to have received in 
advance of our salary and is to be taken out of our 
salaries by Mr. Jefferson in the first year. 

MicHELE Rac. Tu. APPLETON. 
Jacos Rac. 


We present have seen this document signed by Michele 
and Jacob Raggi, who are well known to us. 
Deo. GALLI 
Domenico ANTINO RoccHI. 
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THE CONTRACT 


The illustrious Thomas Appleton, Consul General of 
the United States of America in Livorno by me Notary 
well known, and Michele Raggi and Jacob Raggi, sculp- 
tors, residing in Carrara, but who are not known to me, 
came before me to declare this a certificate and affirm 
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that Dco. Galli and Domenico Antino Rocchi having be- 
fore me Notary Public acknowledged under oath that 
the signatures were written by them. 


Livorno—the 17th of February, 1819. 
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The Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles—III 


HE HALL of 

Justice for the 

County of Los 

Angeles was the first 

architectural contract 

entered into by the 

Allied Architects As- 

sociation of Los 

Angeles. The Board 

of Supervisors of the 

County sensed the ad- 

vantages of this col- 

lective service which offered a solution of their prob- 

lem to obtain a worthy design for the exterior of this 

important structure. Those who have read the 

previous articles explaining the procedure of the Asso- 

ciation will remember the general method employed 

in the fixing of the “parti” which would be the mem- 

bers’ final decision on best solving the problem involved. 

How the theory of this procedure worked out can be 
seen in the following specific instance. 

On 21 December, 1922, a general letter, together 
with topographical maps, requirements for plan and 
a brief statement of the conditions of the problem for 
the exterior design of the new Hall of Justice was 
sent to each of the thirty-three partners asking his co- 
éperation and his best thought on this problem, together 
with a sketch for the proposed building. Two weeks 
later a members’ meeting was called at which each 
presented in some form or other his ideas. “Twenty- 
seven presented “thumb nail” sketches and these were 
displayed for the inspection and criticism of all, mark- 
ing an epoch in Modern History of the Profession. 
Each partner explained his interpretation of the prob- 
lem and the reasons for his treatment of it. Then in 
turn candid and impersonal criticism was given by 
the others. Sometimes, of course, the discussion grew 
heated but the sense of fair play and interest pre- 
dominated. 

The next step was to make the selection of the right 
“parti.” It was decided in this first venture that the 
decision could be best made by ballot and a system 
was quickly put into operation which gave each mem- 
ber an opportunity to express his classification of the 
merit of the idea in ballot form. A careful record 
was made of this ballot. The meeting adjourned to 
give the members an opportunity to revise their ideas 
and sketches, profiting by the criticisms received and 
the points brought out in discussion. For the second 
meeting twenty-four further developed sketches were 
placed before the members for further study, criticism 
and discussion by them. A final decision as to “parti” 


was not made at this second meeting but new thought 
and new interests inspired a third effort and the 
elimination of many of the original ideas. As a mat- 
ter of record a ballot was taken at this meeting. 
Finally on 26 January, 1924, eighteen sketches, still 
further developed from previous criticism, were hung 
and considered again by the membership, of which 
twelve showed marked improvement over the old 
sketches and through the benefit of discussion. Of 
these, two won the marked approval of the Association. 

It is particularly interesting to notice the result of 
the three ballots cast at the three preliminary meet- 
ings. Particularly did this system prove conclusively 
one of the chief contentions of the Association, that by 
a process of interchange of new ideas and criticism, a 
“parti” can be reached superior to the first thought of 
any individual and worthy of the best thought of all. 
As a matter of fact, in the three ballots taken, the 
design winning the seventh place on the first ballot 
forged ahead to take its place at the head of the list. 
Practically the full membership was present at each 
of these meetings and the finest spirit of codéperation 
and intense interest was shown. Since the first effort, 


the balloting has been unnecessary, the members hav- 
ing grown in appreciation and collaboration to the 
extent that decisions are made spontaneously. 


The procedure itself is a matter of development 
through experience. In the early days of its history 
the Association was consulted and asked to collaborate 
in several public undertakings. ‘The restoration of the 
old Missions of Southern California has always been 
a matter of great local interest and the Association as- 
sisted in the design for this work. Also the Association 
was called in to give technical opinions and reports 
on public structures; for the public felt that the com- 
bined expression of opinion of the members of the 
Association must necessarily be unbiased and represent 
the best thought of a body of professional men of many 
talents. 

It is this balance of personalities, this well directed, 
combined service which has appealed to public officials 
in making contracts for professional service and from 
its “First Big Job,” the designing of the exterior of 
the Hall of Justice based on the plans of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the County, the Association has 
been entrusted with more and more of the public pro- 
jects, furnishing professional advice, complete draw- 
ings, documents, supervision and administration serv- 
ices. More and more is the public becoming con- 
vinced that this natural and voluntary process of col- 
lective service inures to the benefit of all. 





Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


U. S. Government Master Specifications for Asphalt 
for Waterproofing ani Damp Proofing (12a12). (Cir- 
cular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 160. Federal Specifi- 
cations Board Specification No. 85.) 

General—This specification applies to asphalt intended 
for use with Asphalt Saturated Rag Felt for Roofing and 
Waterproofing (F. S. B. Spec. No. 86) as a plying cement 
in the construction of membrane waterproofing, or alone 
as a damp proof coating. 

This asphalt -is suitable for damp proofing and water- 
proofing railroad bridges, tanks, retaining walls, dams, con- 
duits, foundations of buildings, tunnels, subways, pools, 
reservoirs, etc. When tested by the methods contained in 
this specification, it shall conform to the following require- 
ments: 

(a) Appearance——Freshly melted material shall be black 
and glossy, and on aging one week its surface shall not 
become dull or show any separation of oil, grease, paraffin 
scale, or similar material. 

(b) Melting Point—140 to 171 degrees F. 

(c) Penetration at 77 degrees F.—25 to 50. 

(d) Penetration at 32 degrees F —Minimum, 10. 

(e) Penetration at 115 degrees F —Maximum, 100. 

(f) Ductility—Minimum, 15 cm. 

(g) Volatile Matter at 325 degrees F—Maximum, 1 per 
cent. 

(h) Decrease in Penetration at 77 Degrees F. After Heat- 
ing—Maximum, 40 per cent. 

(i) Soluble in Carbon Bisulphide—Not less than 99 per 
cent. 

(j) Packing—This asphalt shall be put up in steel drums 
or other suitable containers and be delivered at the site in 
original sealed packages as put up by the manufacturer. 
They shall be marked with the manufacturer’s name and 
brand. 


U. S. Government Master Specifications for Coal-Tar 
Pitch for Roofing (12a11). (Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 157. Federal Specifications Board Specifica- 
tion No. 80.) 

General. This specification applies to coal-tar pitch in- 
tended for use with Coal-Tar Saturated Rag Felt for Roof- 
ing and Waterproofing (F. S. B. Spec. No. 81) in the con- 
struction of built-up roofing over board sheathing with in- 
clines not exceeding 3 inches to the foot and over concrete 
surfaces with inclines not exceeding 1 inch per foot. 

This coal-tar pitch when tested by the methods contained 
in this specification shall conform to the following require- 
ments: 

(a) Appearance.—Freshly melted material shall have a 
uniform glossy black color, and on aging one week its surface 
shall not become dull or show any separation of oily consti- 
tuents. Freshly fractured material shall present a satiny 
black surface. 

(b) Melting Point (Cube in Water).—140 to 150 de- 
grees F. 

(c) Ductility—Minimum, 50 cm. 

(d) Specific Gravity.—1.22 to 1.34. 

(e) Free Carbon.—15 to 30 per cent. 


(f) Distillation Test—Not more than 12 per cent by 
weight shall distill below 572 degrees F. The specific 
gravity of the distillate shall not be less than 1.03. 

(g) Packing.—The coal-tar pitch shall be put up in steel 
drums, wooden barrels or other suitable containers and shall 
be delivered at the site of the job in original sealed packages 
as put up by the manufacturer. The packages shall be 
marked with the manufacturer’s name and brand. 

This circular also contains specifications for Sampling and 
Laboratory Examination. 


Coal-Tar Pitch for Waterproofing and Damp Proofing 
(12a11). (Circular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 155. 
Federal Specifications Board, Specification No. 83.) 

General. This specification appliés to coal-tar pitch in- 
tended for use with Coal-Tar Saturated Rag Felt for Roofing 
and Waterproofing (F. S. B. Spec. No. 81), ‘as a plying 
cement in the construction of membrane waterproofing or 
alone as a damp proofing coating. 

This coal-tar pitch is suitable for damp proofing and 
waterproofing tanks, retaining walls, dams, conduits, foun- 
dations of buildings, tunnels, subways, pools, reservoirs, etc., 
where not exposed except during installation to temperatures 
exceeding 38 degrees C. (100 degreeg F.), and where not 
subject to vibration. 

When tested by the methods contained in this specification, 
it shall conform to the following requirements: 

(a) Appearance.—Freshly melted material shall have a 
uniform glossy black color, and on aging one week the 
surface shall not become dull or show any separation of 
oily constituents. Freshly fractured material shall present 
a satiny black surface. 

(b) Melting Point—125 to 150 degrees F. 

(c) Ductility—Minimum, 50 cm. 

(d) Specific Gravity.—1.22 to 1.34. 

(e) Free Carbon —15 to 30 per cent. 

(f) Distillation Test—Not more than 12 per cent by 
weight shall distill below 572 degrees F. The specific 
gravity of the distillate shall not be less than 1.03. 

(g) Packing.—The coal-tar pitch shall be put up in steel 
drums, wooden barrels, or other suitable containers, and 
shall be delivered at the site of the job in original sealed 
packages as put up by the manufacturer. The packages shall 
be marked with the manufacturer's name and brand. 

This circular also contains specifications for Sampling and 
Laboratory Examination. 


Face and Common Brick (3f). (U. S. Department of 


Commerce. Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 7.) 
In accordance with the unanimous action of the joint con- 
ference of representatives of manufacturers, distributors, and 
users of face brick and common brick, the United States 
Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, 
recommends that recognized approximate dimensions of the 
aboye types of brick shall conform to the following: 


APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS EXPRESSED IN INCHES 


Types Length Thickness Width 
Common brick 2% 3% 
Rough face brick 2% 3% 
Smooth face brick 2% 3% 





STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Recommended Minimum Requirements for Plumbing 
in Dwellings and Similar Buildings (29a) (Fiaal Report 
of Subcommittee on Plumbing of American Building Code 
Committee. U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. 
Elimination of Waste Series. Pages 260. Size 6" x 9". Illus- 
trated). The purpose of this code is to provide a uniform 
basis for the enactment of plumbing codes. It is recognized 
that differences of climate and living conditions will occa- 
sionally be found which will justify modification of the prac- 
tices recommended. The present wide variation in code 
requirements can not, however, be accounted for on the 
score of special situations. 


Present Status of Plumbing Regulations—The committee 
has collected a large number of plumbing codes, State laws, 
and local ordinances and given them careful study. The 
situation may be described as chaotic. 

Some States have no laws which regulate plumbing other 
than local enactments. A few States have mandatory plumb- 
ing laws state-wide in scope. Some have laws mandatory 
for cities of a certain size or for cities and towns having 
public water supplies. Others require cities to adopt ordi- 
nances regulating plumbing. Still others have permissive 
acts. There is an utter lack of uniformity in legal procedure 
governing these matters. 

In the matter of administration some cities and some States 
require master plumbers and journeymen to be licensed, but 
some cities do not require licenses even though there are 
plumbing ordinances. The method of permit and inspection 
is almost universal, where there is any regulation at all, 
but sometimes the inspection is under a Board of Health, 
sometimes under a Building Department, occasionally under 
a special plumbing inspector, and, in a few instances, under 
a Water Department. 

In the matter of codes the lack of uniformity is even 
greater. Some State codes are simple in their provisions; 
others set forth rules of plumbing practice in great detail. 
In many States different cities have different codes. In one 
State there is a permissive State code as well as many city 
codes resulting from local enactments. 

Going into detail, there are unaccountable differences in 
the regulations. Thus, in one State, where the whole subject 
of plumbing has recently been under investigation, some 
cities require the use of the running trap, other near-by 
cities prohibit its use, and some make its use optional with 
the owner. Minor differences in regulations in different 
parts of the country may sometimes be justified on account 
of different climatic or local conditions, but the radical dif- 
ferences found in cities of a single State are unjustifiable. 

Nearly all present plumbing codes are applied in their 
entirety to all buildings within the limits of their jurisdiction. 
Compiled originally for dwellings, they have been extended 
to other types of buildings, but proper discrimination has 
not always been made between high and low buildings, single 
or multiple, public or private, or buildings used for different 
purposes. It is natural, perhaps, that codes should have 
developed in a rigid way, because the first code drawn was 
based on the requirements of a single city. Subsequent codes 
have been influenced by precedent, local pride, and selfish 
prejudice. Many codes have been established by copying 
other codes. Prejudice in favor of this or that method of 
construction has brought about unnecessary differences. 

Supervision of Plumbing Inspection—There is frequently 
a lack of coérdination between the different municipal: de- 
partments which, in one way or another, are concerned with 
plumbing, namely, the departments of health, fire, water, 
sewers, buildings, and streets. Under prevailing arrange- 
ments, the owner or plumbing contractor must often obtain 
several permits from different city authorities and arrange 
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for inspection by several men to comply fully with the regu- 
lations. He may be obliged to go to the department of public 
works for permission to cut the pavement and for an inspec- 
tor to see that the fill is properly made, to the city engineer 
for line and grade of the sewer, to the city engineer 
and health officer for permission to make connections with 
the sewer, to the division of water supply for permission to 
make water connection, and to the plumbing inspector for 
approval of his plumbing installation. 


Conclusions Based on Scientific Procedure—Because of 
irregularities and incongruities in plumbing codes the com- 
mittee has not attempted to formulate minimum plumbing 
requirements by any method of selection or by any averag- 
ing process based on existing codes. Instead it has studied 
the entire problem anew and has based its conclusions for 
small buildings on legal principles and the application of 
modern science, but has kept in mind existing conditions so 
that suggested changes may not be great enough to cause 
serious inconvenience. 


Public Control of Plumbing Justifiable—The committee 
believes good plumbing is a matter which concerns health. 
Government has the right to protect the people’s health, but 
people also have rights, and plumbing regulations carried 
too far are unjust. Regulations which will not be supported 
by the courts fully and without question under a liberal 
interpretation of the police power may be regarded as unjust. 
Sanitary science, however, must be the guide to justice in 
this matter. The principles of science change as knowledge 
advances, and it is proper, therefore, that plumbing regula- 
tions be reviewed from time to time and, if necessary, 
revised. 


Legal Principles —This report frankly recognizes that the 
control of plumbing by government is distinctly an act done 
under the police power. Police power is that inherent power 
of government which protects the people against harmful 
acts of individuals, in so far as matters of safety, health, 
morals or the like are concerned. Injuries against health 
come within the proper scope of the police power; but acts 
of government to enhance or promote health above normal, 
while laudable and often justifiable, do not fall within the 
scope of police power. 

Some of the requirements now generally included in plumb- 
ing codes represent a failure to make the distinction between 
conferring a benefit and preventing an injury, and it there- 
fore often happens that code requirements are not supported 
by the courts. The situation as it exists today is that the 
well-meaning citizens comply with regulations which cannot 
be enforced upon the unwilling citizen, and injustice results. 
The Recommended Requirements for the Regulation of 
Plumbing are intended to provide a basis for the correction 
of this situation. 


Synopsis. Part I. Introduction. General Considerations. 

Part II. Recommended Plumbing Code for Dwellings and 
Similar Buildings. Definition of terms. General regulations. 
Quality and weights of materials. Joints and connections. 
Traps and cleanouts. Water supply and distribution. 
Plumbing fixtures. Ventilation of rooms and fixtures. Soil, 
waste, and vent pipes. House drains and sewers. Storm- 
water drains. Refrigerator, safe and special wastes. Main- 


tenance, inspection and tests. 


Part III. Experimental Investigations. Standardization, 
Administration and Comments. 


Part IV. Appendices. Minority report. Corrosion of 
metals in plumbing systems. A study of air currents in a 
horizontal waste pipe. Standard specifications of the Amer- 
ican So¢iety for Testing Materials. 
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